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JUST A MOMENT! 


First, do not write in this book. Write on a separate piece of paper or 
in your notebook. 


Second, try every exercise! Don’t be afraid of making mistakes. You 
can learn from your mistakes. 


Third, cover the answer key with a card or paper before you start 
an exercise. 


Fourth, check each answer before going on to the next question. If you 
made a mistake, try to find out why. If you can’t see why you made the 
mistake, ask your teacher to help you. 


What kind of person are you? Some people enjoy just sitting back and 
letting things happen to them. Others want to know not only what is 
happening but why it is happening. They like to be on the inside of things, 
to know what is going on. They are curious. 

This book is for the boy or girl who wants to be an ‘“‘insider.”’ It will 
show him how to get behind the scenes, how to find out what the writer 
of a book is doing. It will show him how to figure out the writer’s purpose. 
It will help him dig out the meaning intended by the writer when this 
meaning is not stated in so many words. 

At times, everyone likes to be fooled, but most of us want to know 
when we are being fooled. The reader who takes everything he reads as 
exact, literal truth is going to be fooled without knowing it. What’s more, 
he is going to miss half the fun in reading. 

This book will help you see the difference between fact and opinion 
and the difference between fact and fiction. It will show you how to vary 
your approach to different kinds of reading material—so you will not be 
fooled when you ought not to be. 

This book will take you a long way on the road to becoming a mature 
reader. It will show you how a mature reader gets the most out of his 
reading by sitting back and thinking about it. Yes, it will show you some 
of the ways to think about what you have read. 


LESSON 1 


Finding the Author’s Purpose 


Did you ever stop to think why a writer writes a book? 
For instance, what reason did the authors have for writing 
this book? Their purpose was to teach you how to read with 
more skill and understanding. They didn’t want you to get 
angry, or take a flight into fancy, or elect somebody to an 
office as a result of reading what they had written; they wanted 
you to learn more about how to read well. 

What do you think the author’s purpose was in writing the 


following passage? 


The next year came. It was the 
proudest of all. This was the year 
Jonas Jonas Huckabuck and his 
family lived in Elgin, Illinois, and 
Jonas Jonas was watchman in a 
watch factory watching the 
watches. 

“I know where you have been,” 
Mama Mama Huckabuck would 
say of an evening to Pony Pony 
Huckabuck. “You have been down 


The author wanted 

1. to teach you something 

2. to make you laugh 

3. to explain something to you 


to the watch factory watching your 
father watch the watches.” 

“Yes,” said Pony Pony, “yes, 
and this evening when I was watch- 
ing father watch the watches in the 
watch factory, I looked over my 
left shoulder and I saw a policeman 
with a star and brass buttons, and 
he was watching me to see if I was 
watching father watch the watches 
in the watch factory.” 


In the above selection from Rootabaga Pigeons by Carl 
Sandburg, you don’t learn anything. Mr. Sandburg’s purpose 
wasn’t to teach you how to be a watchman or to explain to 


From Rootabaga Stories by Carl Sandburg. Copyright 1922, 1923 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, re- 


newed 1950, 1951 by Carl Sandburg. 
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you how a watch factory operates. You can tell from the 
way he used words that he wanted to entertain you and 
brighten your reading with a chuckle or two. 

How do his words and the way he used them tell you that 
the author is being humorous? 


1. He uses silly words that he has made up. 
2. His sentences do not make any sense. 
3. He repeats certain words. 


Every word Mr. Sandburg used was a real word. You may 
have thought that the names were a little unusual, but some 
names really are! Each sentence made sense; there wasn’t any 
double talk or nonsensical conversation. It was the repetition 
of certain words like the names and watch that made the 
passage lighthearted and funny. 


PRACTICE 

A. Now read the following passage about someone else at 
work. Decide what the author’s purpose is. What is his 
attitude toward his subject? Is he serious or humorous? 


Buried Cities and Lost Treasure 


Have you ever wished to be the 
first person to discover an ancient 
city buried for thousands of years? 
Perhaps you have dreamed that 
you were the man who found, in 


1926, the unusual stone arrowhead 
made by the first men to wander 
North America. If you have 
dreamed these dreams, you might 
enjoy being an archaeologist. 


An archaeologist is like a detec- 
tive. He solves the mysteries of how 
man worked, played, and lived 
thousands of years ago. His clues 
are artifacts, buildings, and bones 
from animals and men that have 
been buried in earth or sea and 
forgotton. Artifacts are anything 
made by man—bowls, paintings, 
swords, jewelry, textiles. 

An archaeologist uses many tools 
to help him find clues to the history 
of man. For hundreds of years, 
archaeologists have used shovels, 
small spades, sifting screens, and 
fine brushes to remove dirt from 
artifacts and buildings. 

Recently, archaeologists have 
had new tools. Photographs taken 


from airplanes help archaeologists 
see outlines of buried cities, build- 
ings, or graves. A potentiometer is 
a new tool that helps find tombs by 
using electrodes buried in the 
ground. A steel rod that works like 
a periscope is another new tool. 
The periscope rod can be fitted 
with a camera to photograph the 
inside of tombs. Using the rod, an 
archaeologist does not have to dig 
down and break open a tomb to see 
what is inside. Carbon 14 is used in 
the laboratory of the archaeologist 
to find out exactly how old some- 
thing is. Archaeologists also now 
have all the tools of a skin diver to 
help them find things which may 
be lost under the sea. 


1. Was this writer being serious when writing the 


above selection? 


a. yes b. no l.a 
2. Was the writer matter-of-fact and unemotional 

in the way he wrote about his subject? 

a. yes b. no 2. a 
3. Was the writer trying to convince you to do 

something? 

a. yes b. no 3. b 
4. The writer wanted f 

a. to make you angry about archaeologists’ dis- 

turbing tombs 
b. to explain what an archaeologist does 4. b 


In this selection the writer is not trying to be amusing. He 
is not trying to persuade. He does not tell people who dream 
of discovering lost cities that they should become archaeol- 
ogists. He says that they might enjoy this job and then goes 
on to give them the facts. After learning about an archaeol- 
ogist’s job, the reader might or might not decide that he would 
like to be one. The writer’s purpose was not to gain sympathy 
for or make fun of archaeologists, but to explain the work 
archaeologists do. 


B. Here is still another article about a job which might have 
been written about 100 years ago. It was written with a 
different purpose in mind. Read it and decide what the 
writer’s purpose was. 


An Inexcusable Tragedy 


Last month forty-nine men lost 
their lives because of the greed of 
a few silver kings. These men had 
spent horrifying days working in 
an environment more suitable for 
salamanders than for men. Far 
down in the earth in the Yellow 


Jacket silver mine, they labored in 
stifling heat with the threat of 
poisonous gases always present. 
Those hapless forty-nine toiled 
daily for their heartless masters. 
Sweat poured from their bodies and 
filled their shoes, overflowing on 
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the slimy ground. They could work 
only a few minutes at a time in the 
unbearable heat. All around them 
they saw their friends collapse; 
some were already dead from the 
heat and exhaustion, others were 
suffering the miseries of consump- 
tion. 

But the forty-nine toiled on. And 
what was their reward? How did 
their employers repay them for 
their labor? By letting them die 
horrible deaths in the blazing in- 
ferno which resulted from the silver 
kings’ failure to think of anything 
but the amount of silver which a 
miner could mine in one day! 

Adolph Sutro had told the mine 


owners of his plans for a tunnel to 


run beneath their mines. The tunnel 
would have allowed gases to escape 
from the mines and fresh air to 
enter. It would have provided an 
easy escape route for the miners in 
case of emergency. 

But would the silver kings listen? 
No! They rejected Sutro’s plan; 
and, as a result, forty-nine men are 
dead—dead because there was no 
tunnel to let out explosive gases, 
dead because there was no tunnel 
through which they could have 
escaped even after the fire had 
started. 

Let’s hope that the silver barons 
are enjoying their fine houses, 
clothes, and parties paid for by the 
lives of honest, hard-working men! 


1. Was the writer of the above selection serious? 


a. yes b. no 


2. Did he present only specific facts? 


a. yes b. no 


3. Whom did the writer obviously dislike? 


a. the miners 
c. the silver kings 


4, The writer wanted 


b. Adolph Sutro 


a. to make you feel sorry for fhe miners and hate 
the mine owners 

b. to get you to donate money to support the 
widows and children of the miners 

c. to explain the work of a silver miner 


5. Which of the following are facts which could have 

been definitely proved? 

a. Forty-nine miners died in a fire in the Yellow 
Jacket silver mine. 

b. The silver kings were greedy. 

c. It was hot in the mines. 

d. There were gases present in the mines. 

e. The mine owners paid the miners for their 
work by letting them die. 

f. Adolph Sutro wanted to build a tunnel under 
the mines. 

g. The mine owners’ houses and clothes were paid 


for by the lives of many miners. 5. a,c, d,f 


The writer of the above passage wanted to influence your 
thinking and to persuade you to feel as he did about the owners 
of the silver mines. He did it by presenting some facts, but he 
also added some of his own opinions. Opinions were mingled 
with facts and stated as though they, too, were facts. This. is 
often true when the author uses emotional writing to try to 
persuade his readers. 

The writer uses emotion-packed words such as horrifying, 
unbearable, and toiled when describing the miners’ work. These 
arouse your horror and sympathy. Words such as greedy and 
heartless serve to give you an unfavorable impression of the 
silver barons. All of these words required the writer to make 
judgments before he could use them. 

As you have seen, an author may have one of several 
general purposes for writing something. He may wish to 
amuse his readers, to inform them about something, to 
convince or persuade them, or to share some vivid experience 
of his own with them. The author’s purpose limits or controls 
the method and mood of his writing. It also affects his choice 
of words. Think about the author’s purpose as you read. 


2 How the Author 
LESSON Achieves His Purpose 


Whether he is writing a textbook, a story, a newspaper 
article, or a poem, a writer usually has a definite purpose. 
The author achieves this purpose in several ways. 

In the previous lesson, you saw that the author’s purpose 
affects his choice of mood and even words. It also affects the 
kind of writing he uses. 

In order to accomplish his purpose and have a certain 
effect on the reader, an author may use one of four kinds of 
writing. He may tell you about a series of events happening 
over a period of time. This is called narrative writing. He may 
explain something to you in a matter-of-fact way. This is 
expository writing. The author may try to persuade you to 
do or feel something with persuasive writing. Or he may use 
word pictures to get you to see something, descriptive writing. 

Most writing combines two or more of these four types of 
writing. You very seldom read a story that has no description 
or an explanation without any describing sentences. An 
author may tell a story with persuasive emotional words, 
explain how to do something describing the result, persuade 
the reader to do or feel something using a lot of describing 
words. In this lesson, let’s look at some examples of different 
kinds of writing. 


PRACTICE 


A. Many books of literature and history tell stories about 
famous people and about happenings that have taken place 
some time in the past. Read this narrative telling you of the 
events that led up to the death of President Lincoln. 


Lincoln’s Death 


On Good Friday, April 14, 1865, 
President Abraham Lincoln, dressed 
for the theater in his top hat and 
dark suit, attended a performance 
of a play at Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, D.C. A few minutes 
after ten o’clock, a shot echoed 
through the crowded theater. John 
Wilkes Booth, one of the best- 
known actors of the day, had 
stealthily crept into the President’s 
box and, using a small gun, shot the 
President through the head. Leap- 
ing to the stage, Booth caught his 


spur in a flag draped in front of the 
box. He fell and broke his leg, but 
limped across the stage shouting 
and brandishing a dagger. The tall, 
lanky President was carried un- 
conscious to a neighboring house. 
His family and high government 
officials surrounded him anxiously 
awaiting news of his condition. 
Lincoln did not regain conscious- 
ness. The soft-spoken President died 
at twenty-two minutes past seven 
on the morning of the following day, 
April 15, 1865. 


1. What was the author’s purpose in writing this 


passage? 


a. to persuade you that Lincoln was a good man 
b. to tell events leading up to Lincoln’s death 


c. to explain how to shoot a gun 


2. How did the author describe Lincoln’s death? 


a. He used his imagination. 


b. He used only facts and chose his words care- 


fully. 


c. He used many words to persuade you that 


Lincoln was a good man. 


B. Sometimes in narrative writing an author’s purpose is to 


entertain you. He may be very imaginative. 


He does not 


have to “‘stick to the facts.” He can create people and events 
to make a good story. Here is an example of such imaginative 


narrative writing. 


Bill was a typical teen-ager who 
lived in the year 2064. He attended 
school in his own study room, using 
the remote-controlled, closed-circuit 
TV screen on the wall and his 
automatic teaching machine. When 
he got hungry, he pushed a button 
and spoke into a microphone, order- 
ing whatever he wanted to eat, and 
in 30 seconds the food appeared on 
a tray which popped out of an 
opening in the wall. 

One day, his studies completed, 
Bill dialed the voice-a-phone num- 
ber of his best friend, and instantly 
a picture of his friend’s face ap- 
peared on the TV. He talked with 
his friend for a while, and they 
decided to meet at a fly-in movie. 


Bill strapped on his flying belt 
and switched on the power. He rose 
about 30 feet off the ground and 
then zoomed off in the direction of 
the theater. On the way he passed 
the historical park and dropped 
down to look once again at those 
funny antiques called automobiles. 
He remembered his grandfather 
telling him that back in 1964 people 
used to drive these gadgets around 
on the ground. But that was years 
ago, before everyone had a flying 
belt. Bill laughed when he thought 
how funny it must have been not 
to be able to fly yourself around 
town. He had been flying all by 
himself ever since he had finished 
his flying lessons at the age of ten! 


1. What is the author’s purpose in this story? 
a. to persuade you to buy a flying belt 
b. to present facts about life in the future 
c. to entertain you with an interesting story le 


9. This is an example of 
a. persuasive writing 
b. narrative writing 
c. expository writing 
d. descriptive writing 
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C. Sometimes writers are not interested just in telling an 
entertaining story. Their purpose may be to try to make 
their readers do or believe something. So the writers use 
persuasive writing. Most advertisements that you read are 
good examples of persuasive writing, for the writer of the 
advertisement wants you to buy his product. Advertising 
writing uses many words intended to make you want or like 
what is being written about. Read the following advertise- 
ment carefully, and look for the words that are intended to 
make you want to eat at this restaurant. 


Hungry? 


Try eating a delicious meal at Jim’s Diner. We offer only 
the most tender and mouth-watering food at very reasonable 
prices. Here’s an example of dining fare this evening: 


Piping hot homemade soup 


Crisp, cold, fresh garden salad 


Thick, juicy slices of our best prime rib of beef 
or 
Your choice of a top grade, two-inch-thick 
tender steak 


Mountains of fluffy, white Frozen-fresh spring peas 


mashed potatoes drenched swimming 
with rich brown gravy in butter 


Delicious homemade, hot-from-the-oven rolls 


Mounds of thick vanilla ice cream covered with 
extra-dark chocolate fudge sauce 
or 
Extra-thick slices of double-rich chocolate cake 
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the appealin 
words is an important key in persua 


. What was the author’s purpose in this advertise- 


ment? 

a. to persuade you to eat at Jim’s Diner 

b. to present the facts about the food at Jim’s 
Diner 

c. to entertain you with an interesting story 


. In what two ways did the author make the 


advertisement appealing? 

a. by using facts only 

b. by using vivid words to describe the food 
c. by making you use your imagination 


. Did you notice how important the use of descrip- 


tive words is in persuasive writing? Which of the 

following sounds more appealing to you? 

a. mountains of fluffy white mashed potatoes 
drenched with rich brown gravy 

b. mashed potatoes and gravy 


descriptive words in all kinds of writing. 


4. 
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Here are two sentences that use descriptive words. 
Which one is an example of persuasive writing? 


a. The towering, stately tree pushed its branches 


into the ice-blue sky as if the emerald-green 
leaves wanted to touch the milk-white clouds. 


b. If you buy one of our baby trees today and 


plant it carefully, in just a few years its tower- 
ing branches, covered with emerald-green 
leaves, will offer you and your family cool, 
inviting shade in which to relax even on the 


hottest midsummer day. 


2. b,c 


3.a 


Of course, the first description sounded better because of 
g words the author used. The use of descriptive 
sive writing. Authors use 


D. All good writing uses descriptive passages. Stories have 
paragraphs describing people and places. You have just seen 
that descriptive words are very important in persuasive 
writing. Now read this example of descriptive writing adapted 
from “Walking? by Henry David Thoreau. 


We had a remarkable sunset one 
day last November. I was walking 
in a meadow, the source of a small 
brook, when the sun at last, just 
before setting after a cold gray day, 
reached a clear section in the hori- 
zon. The softest, brightest morning 
sunlight fell on the dry grass and 
on the stems of the trees in the 


opposite horizon and on the leaves 
of the shrub-oaks on the hillside. 
Our shadows stretched long over 
the meadow eastward. It was such 
a light as we could not have 
imagined a moment before, and the 
air also was so warm and serene 
that nothing was wanting to make 
a paradise of that meadow. 


1. What was the author’s purpose in this paragraph? 
a. to make you laugh at the shadows 
b. to persuade you to take a walk 


c. to share with you the beauty of the sunset lc 
2. How did the author describe the sunset? 


a. He told a story about a walk. 


b. He explained how the earth circles the sun. 
c. He used descriptive words to help you see and 


feel the beauty of the sunset. 


2.¢ 


E. So far in this lesson, we have talked about narrative, 
persuasive, and descriptive writing. But these are not the 
only kinds of writing. As you read the following passage, see 
if you can tell what kind of writing the author is using. 


When saddling a horse, it is 
important first to comb or brush 
the horse carefully. This removes 
any dirt or burrs which might 
irritate the animal and lets him 
know what to expect. Carefully 
fuld the saddle blanket and place 
it evenly across the horse's back. 
Next, place the saddle on the 
blanket. Check to be sure no straps 
are folded under the saddle, Never 
drop the saddle suddenly onto the 
horse, since this could frighten him. 
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Saddling a Horse 


When the saddle is in place, 
tighten the saddle strap under the 
horse’s belly. Pull steadily on this 
strap. Do not jerk it. By pulling it 
tight, you keep the saddle from 
slipping while you are riding. 

Next, you are ready to guide the 
bridle over the horse’s head. Gently 
slip the bit between his teeth and 
loop the reins over the saddle horn. 
Now you are ready to swing up 
confidently into the saddle and ride 
off to adventure! 


a R 


1. What was the author’s purpose in writing this 
article? 
a. to persuade you to buy a horse 
b. to explain how to saddle a horse 
c. to entertain you with an imaginative story 


d. to tell an event 1. b 


2. How did the author achieve his purpose of explain- 

ing how to saddle a horse? 

a. He explained how to saddle a horse step by 
step. 

b. He used many fancy words to describe the 
operation. 

c. He tried to sell you a saddle. 

d. He made up imaginary people. 

e. He made you use your imagination. 2.a 


When an author’s purpose is to explain something to you, 
he uses a style of writing that is called expository writing. 
Expository writing explains something or explains how to do 
something. An arithmetic book explains how to use numbers; 
it contains examples of expository writing. 

In this lesson you have learned about four kinds of writing. 
It is interesting to test your understanding of the different 
kinds of writing in the books that you read every day. First 
ask yourself why did the author write this? 

Then see if you can tell what kind of writing he uses. Is 
he telling a story? Is he explaining something? Does he use 
many emotional words that are intended to persuade you to 
change your ideas and opinions? Does he use words that make 
you really see the places or people he is talking about? 

All of these questiens Wil help you te appreciate and 
remember what you read. After you have understood what 
the author is trying to do, you can judge for yourself how 
well he has succeeded in achieving his purpose. 
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LESSON 3 Fact and Fiction 


Many imaginative stories that you read for fun are clearly 
not true. You know at once that the events could not have 
happened and the people never really existed. Other times 
when you read a story or article, you are not sure. 

Fiction is writing that is made up out of someone’s imagina- 
tion. Fact is something that is true. 

Just what is a fact? A fact is something that exists or has 
existed or is true. It is some bit of information that can be 
checked or proved. How can a fact be checked? One way 
might be by examining several reference books. Another 
way would be to test the idea in an experiment. 

You do not have to guess whether or not what you read is 
true. You can begin to investigate and to do your own 
checking. You can find your own facts. 

Read the next two sentences and decide which one is 
probably fact and which is probably fiction. 


a. The diameter of the earth is approximately 7,900 miles. 
b. Deep inside the earth there lives a tribe of giants. 


1. Which statement could you check in a reference 
book? 
a.a b. b e. both 1.a 
2, Which statement could a scientist prove by per- 
forming an experiment? 


a.a b. b ce. both ha 
3. Which statement is probably factual? 

a. a b. b c. both 3. a 
4. Which statement is probably fiction? 

a. a b. b c. both 4. b 


In 


Another way to tell the difference between fact and fiction 
is to ask yourself some questions about what you have read. 
In the following story, how could you prove if the man talking 
really said what is written as his words? 


Laying the Cornerstone 


The big day had finally arrived. 
For many months the construction 
men had labored to complete their 
task. Men and bulldozers had 
ripped away the old buildings and 
dug the huge hole. Cement mixers 
and steel riggers had filled that 
hole with a solid foundation for the 
new structure. Enormous amounts 
of steel and cement had gone into 
the thirty-four floors above the 
ground. Glass workers had gingerly 
installed their fragile wares. Car- 
penters had been busy with doors 
and cabinets inside the building. 

Finally, the work was complete— 
almost. One small empty hole re- 
mained in the corner of the build- 
ing. A special block of marble had 
been carefully cut to fit into the 


hole. The block was hollowed out 
to hold a small metal box. The 
crowd quieted as the speaker walked 
to the microphone. 

“Fellow workers,” he said, ‘‘to- 
day we are to complete our build- 
ing. Into this metal box I am 
placing a list of the names of the 
men who have helped build this 
building. I am also putting a reel 
of tape that contains all of the 
words spoken at this meeting. These 
will be sealed in the box, which will 
be placed in the hollow stone. The 
stone will then be cemented into 
place. There will always be a record 
of the people who have worked 
here and of the speeches made 
today. That record will be right 
inside the cornerstone.” 


1. Is the author trying to present only information 
or tell a story? 
a. present information 
b. tell a story 


2. How could you prove what the speaker had said? 
a. You know it is true because the writer said so. 
b. by talking with people who had worked at the 
building 
c. by playing the tape recording which is in the 
cornerstone 


3. How could you prove that the story was true? 
a. by going to the place and looking for the 
building 
b. by talking with someone who was there 
c. by looking in other books for information 
about the building 
d. all of the above 


3. 


= bc 


d 


Many times authors tell a story in which the people are 


imaginative but the events are true. Such stories are called 
historical fiction. See if you can tell from this list which books 


are factual and which are fiction. 


4. a book about geography 

5. a book about a mouse who lived in Ben Franklin’s 
hat 

6. a book that tells what Christopher Columbus 
said as he sailed across the Atlantic Ocean 


7, a book called an atlas 
8. a book about the Greek gods and goddesses 


9. a book about history 


10. a science book 
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ou A 


. factual 
. fiction 
. fiction 


(Who knows 
what Columbus 
really said?) 


. factual 
. fiction 


(The gods and 
goddesses of 
Greece were 
imaginary.) 


. factual 
. factual 


PRACTICE 


A. So far in this lesson you have learned several ways of 
discovering the difference between fact and fiction. As you 
read the following story, decide for yourself if it is fact or 


fiction. 


As the submarine plunged 
through the cold dark ocean, the 
captain told the crew that they 
were five miles under the surface. 
“No submarine in the world has 
ever been this deep and returned 


1. Is this story fact or fiction? 
a. fact b. fiction 


to the surface” he boasted. The 
crew watched their scan-o-scopes 
for signs of the lost city of Atlantis. 
There they hoped to find a fortune 
in gold and jewels—a fortune 
dreamed about by so many men. 


2. Which of the following things could you do to 


prove whether it is fact or fiction? 


(Choose four.) 
a. talk with the captain 


b. check several books about submarines to see 
if a submarine can submerge five miles under 


the surface 


c. write the Navy and ask if a submarine can 
submerge five miles below the surface 


d. read about the city of Atlantis 
. read books about finding treasure 


oO 


f. check in an encyclopedia or talk with a scientist 
to find out if there is such a machine as a 


“scan-o-scope” 


2. b,c, d, f 


3. What is the author trying to do in this article? 


a. give you information 


b. change your opinion about submarines 


c. entertain you with a story 
d. describe some facts 
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B. There is another type of writing that uses scientific 
facts in a story that is really imaginative. This kind of writing 
is called science fiction. In the next story, you will find some 
things which are probably facts and some things which are 
probably fiction. Every time you come to a number in the 
story, decide if what follows is fact or an example of fiction. 


Blastoff! 


The two astronauts sat in the 
nose cone of their spacecraft sur- 
rounded by scientific equipment. 
They were perched atop the giant 
Nova: launch vehicle, ‘which was 
capable of lifting 150,000 pounds 
out of the earth’s gravitational 
field and.onto the moon. *“It looks 
good so. far,” said the first astro- 
naut. *His name was John Suther- 
land. His partner, Ted Armstrong, 
nodded in agreement. 

Many scientists had worked hard 
to make the flight a success. “Some 
scientists thought that this flight 
would not be a success. *If the 
capsule did not achieve a speed of 
25,000 miles per hour, it would not 
escape from the gravity of the earth. 
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The countdown progressed with 
only a few interruptions, while each 
piece of equipment was checked 
out. At T minus 15 minutes a radar 
instrument blew a fuse and the 
countdown was delayed for an hour 
while the radar was repaired. "Wait- 
ing in the capsule, Ted carefully 
thought about the flight plan, but 
John worried about the delay. The 
last-minute waiting was worse than 
all the months of hard work. 

Finally the blastoff came. The 
‘three-stage Nova lifted the space- 
craft through the atmosphere and 
out toward the moon. *“Just think,” 
said Ted, “in a few days we will be 
the first human beings to land a 
spacecraft on the moon!” 


Below are listed the numbers from the story. After each, 


place an X in the column that shows whether it is fact or 
fiction. 
Fact Fiction 
1. 1. fact 
2. 2. fiction 
3. 3. fiction 
4, 4. fiction 
5. 5. fact 
6. 6. fiction 
he 7. fact 
Sac E 8. fiction 
9. What was the authors purpose in writing 
bare ; 8.C.E.R.T., West Benga} 
b. in senna pi event which has taken place Date BAARNT 


c 


d 


10. Which of these statements could you check to 
see if they were fact or fiction? (Choose three.) 


. to persuade you to be an astronaut 
. to explain how a rocket works 


a. The escape speed needed to lift 150,000 
pounds out of the earth’s gravity is 25,000 
miles per hour. 
b. what Ted said in the story 
c. the way John felt 
d. the number of stages in a Nova rocket 
e. the time needed for a rocket to reach the moon 10. a,d,e 


In this lesson you have learned the difference between fact 
and fiction. Some fiction may contain many facts and still tell 
an imaginative story that did not really happen. 


Go 


fact and o inion. _ 


ant? 


on to Lesson 4 to learn how to tell the difference between 
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LESSON 4 Fact and Opinion 


Many times you have heard someone say, “I know that is 
true. I read about it in the newspaper.” But how did he know 
that what he read was true? How did he know the difference 
between what really happened and what someone thought had 
happened? Did he read a fact or an opinion? 

If you look in a dictionary, you will find that the word fact 
means that “which has actual existence, that which has 
happened or is true.” Fact means something that you can test 
by observation or experience. For example, you can look up 
on a clear night and see the stars. The stars are there; they 
exist. The existence of the stars is a fact. Fact is something 
everyone agrees does exist. Some facts can be shown to be 
true by scientific observation and experiment. 

Opinion, unlike fact, means someone’s belief or judgment. 
An opinion can be based on facts, but everyone may not 
agree that an opinion is true. Using the very same facts, two 
people may arrive at very different opinions. 

Sometimes, as you are reading, you come upon words like 
believe or seem. These words are clues that what follows is 
someone’s opinion. It may be the author’s opinion, or the 
writer may be reporting someone else’s opinion. 

Many times, however, there is no indication that a sentence 
is stating an opinion rather than a fact. A writer may state 
an opinion in a very matter-of-fact way. Then it requires 
careful reading and thinking on your part to recognize it as 
opinion and not fact. 

Facts and opinions are often mixed together in a newspaper. 
Some articles tell only about facts—things that really hap- 
pened. Other articles, while using facts, tell primarily what 
someone thinks about something. 
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PRACTICE 


A. Here is a newspaper article written about the Civil War 
battle of Gettysburg. See if you can pick out the facts and 
opinions in this article. Remember that fact means something 
that can be proved. Remember that opinion means something 
that, although perhaps based on facts, cannot be agreed to as 
true by most people. Use the skills you learned in Lesson 3 to 
help you discover the facts. 


GETTYSBURG, PA., July 1—One hun- 
dred years ago today, in 1863, a 
battle began here. It started on a 
low ridge west of town. For three 
days it stormed among the peach 


orchards, the wheat fields, rocks, 
and hills. In the judgment of histo- 
rians, it was the worst battle in the 
Civil War—over 10,000 Yankee 
soldiers were killed on the first day. 
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A great victory for the Union 
side, Gettysburg could have been 
a victory for the Confederates, who 
were commanded by General 
Robert E. Lee. If General Lee had 
made certain different decisions, it 
would have meant a Rebel victory. 

Lee could have decided to con- 
tinue fighting throughout the night 
of July 1. The Confederates had 
almost destroyed the Army Corps 
of General John Reynolds I. 
Instead, General Lee waited 
throughout the night. He began to 
fight again the morning of July 2. 

Some military men believe that 
Lee should have taken the advice of 
Rebel General James Longstreet. 
Longstreet had urged Lee to with- 
draw from Gettysburg and find a 
better place to fight the Federal 
army. Lee did not take Long- 


street’s advice but attacked the 
Union forces of General George 
Meade at Gettysburg. The modern 
strategists feel Lee’s failure to listen 
to Longstreet caused the Rebel 
defeat. 

On July 3, Lee made another 
decision. He had failed to force the 
Union soldiers from their hilltop 
positions. He decided, after a 
cannon bombardment of the 
Yankees, to march a full force of 
15,000 men against Meade. Meade 
thought that Lee would send his 
soldiers up Cemetery Ridge, where 
Meade placed most of his men 
ready to fight. Lee did just as 
Meade expected. After heavy fight- 
ing between the Yankees and 
Rebels, the battle was over. Many 
were killed and wounded, but the 
Union had won. 


Now ask yourself some questions about what you just read. 
Select the correct answer, and check it to see if you are right. 


1. Was the writer present at the battle of Gettysburg? 
a. yes b. no 1. b 


2. Where could the writer have gotten his informa- 
tion if he did not see the battle himself? 
a. from stories told by people who did see it 
b. from books written by people 
c. from pictures taken of the battle 
d. from newspaper articles written at the time 
| e. from all the above 2. e 


3. How do we know that the battle of Gettysburg 
really happened? 
a. Many people observed it and fought in it. 
b. The writer told us. 3. a 


4. Can we satisfy ourselves as to the truth that 
| General Robert E. Lee commanded the Southern 
armies at Gettysburg? 
a. Yes. All agree that Lee was in command. 
b. No. We have no general agreement that Lee 
was in command. 4a 
5. Would most people agree that the battle of Gettys- 
burg was won by the Union armies on July 3? 
| a. yes b. no 5. a 


6. Is this fact or opinion? 
a. fact b. opinion 6. a 


7. If General Lee had made certain different decisions, 
it would have meant a Rebel victory. Is this fact 
or opinion? 
| a. fact b. opinion a 


B. If you read carefully, you probably found some words in 
the newspaper article about Gettysburg that helped you 
decide whether a sentence or paragraph expressed an opinion 
or a fact. Words like believe, feel, and thought acted like sign- 
posts to draw your attention to the words following them. 
They told you, “This is an opinion.” But there were some 
sentences in the article which contained no signposts and still 
stated the writer’s opinions. An alert reader can spot opinions. 
Decide which of the following sentences state facts and which 
express opinions. 


1. Over 10,000 Yankee soldiers were killed on the 


first day. 1. fact 

2. A great victory for the Union side, Gettysburg 
could have been a victory for the Confederates. 2. opinion 

3. If General Lee had made certain different deci- 
3. opinion 


sions, it would have meant a Rebel victory. 
4. General Lee waited throughout the night. 4. fact 
5. Lee decided to march a full force of 15,000 men 


against Meade. 5. fact 


Did you look back at the news article to decide whether 
what was said was fact or opinion? If you did, you used the 
knowledge gained from the article to help you decide that 
what was said was fact. 

You are doing very well if you recognized sentences 2 and 3 
as opinions. The writer stated them as though they were 
facts. He did not say, “I believe the Rebels would have won.” 
So there were no signposts alerting you that the writer was 
expressing his opinion and not fact. You had to realize that 
there is no proof that any different decisions could have 
affected the outcome of the battle. Speculations as to what 
might have happened are theories or opinions. 
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C. Now read the sentences below which state opinions 
expressed in the article. Decide who held each of the opinions. 


1. Lee could have avoided defeat if he had taken 
Longstreet’s advice. 


a. the writer b. some military men 1. b 
2. Gettysburg was the worst battle in the Civil War. 
a. the writer b. historians 2. b 


3. If Lee had continued fighting during the night, 
the Rebels would have won the battle. 
a. the writer b. historians c. Longstreet 3.a 


4. Lee would send his soldiers up Cemetery Ridge. 
a. the writer b. military men c. Meade 4. c 


oO 


Lee should have withdrawn from Gettysburg and 
picked a better place to fight. 
a. the writer b. Meade c. Longstreet 5. c 


In this lesson you have learned several skills which help 
you tell the difference between fact and opinion. You know the 
meaning of the words fact and opinion. You have discovered 
that certain words act like signposts to show whether the 
words following them state fact or express opinion. You know 
that you must use your own experience, knowledge, and 
judgment to discover fact and opinion in your reading. 

When you read stories about the lives of great men or 
women, it is important that you be alert for fact and opinion. 
You will want to know what things really happened to the 
person you’re reading about and what the person was really 
like. Different writers of stories about a person (called 
biographies) use the same facts and yet have different opinions 
about him. One writer may use only facts in a story about a 
famous person in history. Another may write the story and 
express not only his own opinion but also many other opinions. 
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D. Read these two stories about the attempted impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson, who was President of the United 
States immediately after Abraham Lincoln and the end of the 
Civil War. See if you can tell which story presents mostly 
opinion and which story tries to stick to fact. 


President Andrew Johnson was 
close to being impeached by Con- 
gress in 1868. 'He really deserved 
impeachment! *Many people felt he 
was a terrible President. 

Andrew Johnson was the first 
United States President to stand 
trial for impeachment. Johnson was 
not impeached, however, because 
one vote saved him. If any of the 
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Story A 


nineteen senators who voted against 
impeachment for Johnson had 
swung his vote the other way, in 
many people’s opinion the country 
would have been rid of a dictator. 
After all, Johnson knowingly had 
broken a law of Congress. 

The law that Johnson broke was 
called the Tenure of Office Act of 
1867. This act said that before 4 


President could remove any of his 
cabinet officers from their office, 
Congress had to approve the action. 
Johnson went right ahead without 
the approval of Congress and fired 
his Secretary of War. *That cer- 
tainly was acting like a dictator. 
“Many congressmen felt they repre- 
sented the will of the people more 
than the President did. Johnson 


paid no attention to the laws of 
Congress. ‘Most people of the 
United States thought the country 
would be better off with another 
President. They did not re-elect 
the seven Republican senators who 
voted to keep Johnson as President. 
They believed the senators had not 
voted according to the wishes of the 
majority of the people. 


Story B 


Andrew Johnson was the first 
United States President to stand 
trial for impeachment. The trial 
was held March 5, 1868, with every 
senator present. When the vote was 
taken, nineteen senators voted that 
Andrew Johnson should not be 
impeached. Thirty-five senators 
voted to impeach Johnson and 
remove him from the office of Presi- 
dent. Since there was not a two- 
thirds majority for his impeach- 
ment, Johnson continued as Presi- 
dent until his term ended. 

The charges leading to the 
trial for impeachment came from 
Johnson’s removal of Edwin M. 
Stanton, his Secretary of War. 
Johnson appointed Ulysses S. Grant 
in Stanton’s place. Stanton, how- 
ever, refused to give up his office. 
Congress refused to approve Grant’s 
appointment as Secretary of War 


and told Johnson that Stanton 
would continue as Secretary of War. 
Johnson again ordered Stanton to 
leave and took away his duties as 
Secretary. 

By removing Stanton without 
consent of Congress, Johnson broke 
a law of Congress called the Tenure 
of Office Act of 1867. Johnson 
claimed that the law should not be 
obeyed because the Constitution of 
the United States did not require 
Presidents to have the consent of 
Congress to remove their cabinet 
officers. Twenty years later, Con- 
gress agreed with Johnson and 
canceled the law. The Supreme 
Court later called the Tenure of 
Office Act unconstitutional. John- 
son was proven right. Today, Pres- 
idents can remove from office with- 
out the consent of Congress those 
people serving in their cabinets, 
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Did you use your skills in reading for fact and opinion? 
Then you knew that Story A expressed mostly opinion and 
that Story B stated fact. Decide which of the following are 


facts and which are opinions. 


1. Johnson was the first United States President to 
be tried for impeachment. 


2. Johnson was a terrible President. 

3. Johnson acted like a dictator. 

4. Nineteen senators voted that Andrew Johnson 
should be impeached. 

5. Johnson removed Edwin M. Stanton from his 
cabinet. 


6. Congress represents the will of the people more 
than the President does. 


1. fact 
2. opinion 


3. opinion 


4. fact 


5. fact 


6. opinion 


E. Look at the sentence numbers in the following exercise; 
find the numbers in front of sentences in Story A. Then 


answer the questions. 
1. Whose opinion was expressed in Sentence 1? 
a. the writers b. Congress’ c. senators’ 


2, Whose opinion was expressed in Sentence 2? 
a. the writers b. many people’s c. Johnson’s 


3. Whose opinion was expressed in Sentence 3? 
a. Congress’ b. many people’s c. the writer’s 


4, Whose opinion was expressed in Sentence 4? 
a. the writer’s b. the people’s c. congressmen’s 


5. Whose opinion was expressed in Sentence 5? 
a. every person in the United States 


b. the writer’s 
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LESSON 5 


Going Back over What You Know 


In Lessons 1 through 4, you have been reading carefully in 
order to find the author’s purpose. You have learned to judge 
whether writing is narrative, descriptive, persuasive, or 
expository. You have also learned how to check whether the 
author is giving you fiction, fact, or opinion. In this lesson 
you are going to be able to use all of your new abilities. 


PRACTICE 


A. Read the four paragraphs below carefully. Each para- 
graph is written in a slightly different style. When you finish, 
you will find some questions about what you have read. 


(A) The Liberty Bell, an out- 
standing symbol of our country’s 
freedom, is a famous relic of the 
early days of American Independ- 
ence. It now has an honored place 
in the old State House in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Every year 
thousands of people visit the old 
State House to see the bell. 


The Liberty Bell 


(B) The bell was cast in England 
and brought to Philadelphia in 
1752, more than twenty years 
before there was a United States of 
America. The bell cracked at its 
first ringing and had to be melted 
down and recast. On July 4, 1776, 
the Declaration of Independence 
was read to the Congress, and four 
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days later the Liberty Bell in the 
State House rang to call the people 
of the city to hear the declaration. 
For many years the bell was rung 
on every Fourth of July as well as 
on other special occasions. In 1835 
it cracked again and has not been 
rung since. 
(C) The bell is made of bronze. 
It is three feet tall and weighs more 
than a ton. Around the top is a 
verse from the Bible: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 


(D) In 1963 a group of loyal 
Americans started a campaign to 
get people all over our country to 
ring bells in honor of the independ- 
ence of our country. The plan was 
for everyone who had a bell to ring 
it at eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the Fourth of July. The 
thunderous peals from the bells 
could be heard all over our free 
land. If you didn’t ring your bell 
last year, you can make plans to 
honor our country in this way on 
the Fourth of July next year. 


1. Which paragraph in the story is an example of 


persuasive writing? 
a. Paragraph A 
c. Paragraph C 


b. Paragraph B 
d. Paragraph D i. d 


2. Which paragraph in the story is an example of 


narrative writing? 
a. Paragraph A 


b. Paragraph B 


c. Paragraph C d. Paragraph D 2. b 
3. Which paragraph is an example of expository 

writing? 

a. Paragraph A b. Paragraph B 

c. Paragraph C d. Paragraph D 3. a 
4. Which paragraph is an example of descriptive 

writing? 

a. Paragraph A b. Paragraph B 

c. Paragraph C d. Paragraph D 4. c 
5. In Paragraph C, how many facts can you find? 

b. two c. four d. seven 5. c 


a. one 
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B. The two articles which follow both appeared in news- 
papers. They are examples of good reporting, but you will 
find quite a difference between the two styles of writing. 


I. Family’s Runaway Auto Ride 


Mrs. Marie Hagler inched her 
wheezing 1951 model car over the 
crest of Pacifica’s steep Manor 
Drive yesterday morning and 
shifted into second gear for the 
long downhill ride to the beach. 

The speedometer needle bounced 
quickly up to 35, and she pushed 
hard on the frayed rubber brake 
pedal. 

The pedal crashed against the 
floorboard. 

The speedometer needle moved 
quickly up to 60. 

Mrs. Hagler’s knuckles were 
white against the steering wheel. 
She kicked frantically at the limp 
brake pedal. It didn’t move. 

The needle danced around the 80 
mark as the car sped toward the 
bottom of the hill where Manor 
Drive runs into the thick flow of 
Sunday traffic on the coast high- 
way. 

People, storefronts, houses, trees 
whisked by on both sides of the 
road. Mrs. Hagler frantically 
pumped the dead brake and fought 
the stiff wheel. 


The light was green on Manor 
Drive and Coast Highway at 10:30 
A.M. yesterday. 

The sedan raced through the 
busy intersection at better than 80 
miles per hour. Sunday motorists 
looked in disbelief from the long 
line of cars held back at the signal. 

The car roared toward the beach, 
and Mrs. Hagler made one last des- 
perate turn. 

Two fourteen-year-old girls play- 
ing at the roadside didn’t know that 
the car had missed them by inches 
until they looked up to see it careen 
through sea-blown shrubbery, hit 
the curbstone,and flip into the sky. 

It came down with a thump on 
the sand. The car was on its top, 
smashed flat against the sand. 

One wheel twisted drunkenly 
across the beach. 

Then Mrs. Hagler and her three 
children crawled out of the shat- 
tered car. 

They were bleeding a little and 
dizzy. But after treatment for 
scrapes and bruises, Mrs. Hagler 
and her children returned home. 
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li. Car Roars Downhilli—Mom, Children Sate 


Mrs. Marie Hagler and her three 
children rode all the way from the 
top of Manor Drive where her car 
lost its brakes to the beach where it 
crashed at the end of an 80-mile- 
per-hour dash through traffic. 

As witnesses raced to the over- 
turned wreck, Mrs. Hagler and her 
three children crawled out onto the 
sand, dazed but uninjured. 


The car, a total loss, came to 
rest a few feet from two fourteen- 
year-old girls. They had been sun- 
bathing and were unaware of the 
danger until the accident occurred. 

Mrs. Hagler’s route to the beach 
had carried her through a major 
intersection across the Coast High- 
way where Sunday drivers were 
lined up on either side of her path. 


1. In which article did the reporter use mostly facts? 
a. Article I b. Article II 1.b 
2. In which article did the reporter use more descrip- 
tive words? 
a. Article I b. Article II 2a 
3. In Article I, the reporter said that, “Mrs. Hagler’s 
knuckles were white against the steering wheel.” 
Which of the following do you think is true: 
a. The reporter talked to people who had been on 
the street and who had seen Mrs. Hagler’s 
knuckles as the car went down the hill. 
b. The reporter added that part to make his story 
more exciting. 3. b 
4. Without talking to Mrs. Hagler, would there be 
any way of knowing for sure whether her knuckles 
had been white? 
a. yes b. no 4. b 
5. Which reporter made his story more interesting 
by using colorful words and phrases? 
a. the reporter who wrote Article I 
b. the reporter who wrote Article II 5: a 
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©. ‘Suppose that the fest veporter Aaye Wes iis cuties 
in the same style that he wrote Article I. Suppose also that 
the second reporter always writes his stories in the same style 
that he wrote Article II. The editor of their newspaper would 
want to assign them to news stories best suited to their style 
of writing. Which reporter would be assigned to cover the 
following stories? 


1. an important news conference by the President of 


the United States 1. Reporter Il 
2. a new scientific discovery which will save lives 2. Reporter Ii 
3. a baseball game 3. Reporter | 
4. the dedication of a new dam 4. Reporter Il 
5. a robbery at a department store 5. Reporter | 
6. a meeting of the United Nations 6. Reporter II 
7. the arrival of a new animal at the zoo 7. Reporter | 
8. a meeting of lawyers 8. Reporter II 


D. In the last several lessons you have learned a great deal 
about how authors write for different purposes. Think back 
over these lessons. What do you think was the author’s 
purpose in writing them? 


1. to entertain you by telling you about different 
kinds of writing 

2. to convince you that when you know the different 
kinds of writing you can be a better writer 


3. to explain how authors write with different pur- 
poses so that you can read with more under- 
standing 


4. to show you how to write different types of stories 3 
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LESSON 6 


Reviewing Skills 


The following article appeared in the newspaper. Read it 


(A) Forty-five feet below the 
surface of the Red Sea, near Port 
Sudan, seven inhabitants of an 
underwater village ended a full 
month’s residence beneath the 
waves. The mayor of this very 
special village was Jacques Cou- 
steau, the man who has made 
modern skin diving possible with 
his invention of the Aqualung sev- 
eral years ago. He hoped to prove 
with this experiment that men can 
live submarine lives for long periods 
of time,withstanding the increased 
air pressure and moving about 
normally inside and outside their 
underwater homes. 
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carefully. Then answer the questions that follow it. 


(B) The home Cousteau built 
looks something like an octopus. 
It has four rooms off a central hall. 
The walls are made of extra strong 
steel, and the air is supplied by a 
Pipeline from the surface. Air con- 
ditioning, telephones, kitchens, even 
closed circuit TV are included in 
this submarine house. 

(C) Every day the inhabitants 
of this village put on their skin- 
diving equipment and stepped 
through the front door, a hole in 
the floor. They explored the area 
and caught fresh fish to cook for 
dinner. Always, though, they had 
to remember not to go near the 


surface if they wanted to avoid the 
bends, that crippling which results 
from a sudden change in pressure. 
During the month-long test these 
men were given a physical checkup 
every day. At the end of the month 
their condition was perféct. 

(D) Cousteau thinks the ocean 
would be a fine place for man to 
live permanently. Why shouldn’t 
humans do what porpoises, seals, 
and other animals have already 
done—adapt themselves to under- 
water living? The Aqualung is 
only the first step. It permits man 


to stay underwater for long periods 
of time, but it is bulky and expen- 
sive. Wouldn’t a better system, 
says Cousteau, be to provide a man 
with artificial gills through which 
his blood could flow and he could 
pick up oxygen? Even better would 
be a true fish-man who could get 
his oxygen directly from the water 
as the fish do. He thinks that in the 
not too distant future, the depths 
of the ocean will be inhabited by 
underwater farmers growing crops 
of algae and submarine cowboys 
herding seafood. 


1. Each paragraph in the story above was written 


in a slightly different style. Which paragraph in 
the story is an example of persuasive writing? 
a. Paragraph A b. Paragraph B 

c. Paragraph C d. Paragraph D 

. Which paragraph in the story is an example of 
narrative writing? 

a. Paragraph A b. Paragraph B 

c. Paragraph C d. Paragraph D 

- Which paragraph in the story is an example of 
expository writing? 

a. Paragraph A b. Paragraph B 

c. Paragraph C d. Paragraph D 

- Which paragraph in the story is an example of 
descriptive writing? 

a. Paragraph A b. Paragraph B 

c. Paragraph C d. Paragraph D 
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Choose the best definition in the column at the 
right for each word at the left. 


5. opinion a. made up of someone’s imagination; 
can’t be proved 

6. fact b. an imaginative story that can be 
proved true 


7. fiction œ. a belief or judgment for which no 
proof exists 
d. something that actually exists; can 
be seen or proved scientifically 
e. something that you’ve been told 
exists for which there is no proof 


8. In Paragraph B how many statements of fact 
can you find? 
a. three b. one c. four d. six 


9. In Paragraph D how many statements of fact 
can you find? 


a. none b. one c. four d. six 


10. In Paragraph D how many statements of opinion 
can you find? 


a. none b. one c. four d. six 
11. What was the author’s purpose in writing this 

article? 

a. to show that cities actually exist in places we 
don’t know about 

b. to let us know that modern conveniences, like 
phones and TV, will work under water 

c. to prove that man can live normally under 
water for long periods of time 


d. to describe the fish and animal life fı 
the bottom of the sea eal 
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12. 


13. 


Was the author serious about his purpose in 
writing this article? 

a. yes b. no 

Imagine that the reporter who wrote this story 
on the success of Cousteau’s experiment wrote 
another story about the life of the underwater 
farmer in A.D. 2000. In it the farmer grew crops 
of algae and the submarine cowboy herded sea 
food. This kind of story would be 

a. newspaper reporting 

b. historical fiction 

c. science fiction 


Reviewing Skills 


Ti è 
12. a 
13. c 


Just Read! 


LESSON 7 


Here is the fascinating story of one of America’s true 
heroes, a man who gave to the world a priceless system of 
communication. As you read it, take note of the fact that this 
man did not give up in spite of hardship and disappointment. 


Samuel Morse 


One of the most interesting 
figures of nineteenth-century Amer- 
ican history was Samuel Morse 
(1791-1872). He was best known 
for his invention of the Morse 


system of telegraphy and the Morse 
code of signals, 
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As a young man, Morse went to 
England to study painting. In his 
first letter home, he wrote, “I wish 
that in an instant I could communi- 
cate the information; but three 
thousand miles are not passed over 
in an instant, and we must wait four 


long weeks before we can hear from 
each other.” Years later, on reread- 
ing this paragraph, he wrote in the 
margin, “Longing for a telegraph 
even in this letter.” 

In England, Morse studied art 
under Benjamin West, Pennsyl- 
vania-born president of the Royal 
Academy. West was not an easy 
man to please. Having examined a 
drawing which Morse had presented, 
he would say, “Very well, sir, very 
well; go and finish it.” 

“It is finished,” Morse would 
reply. 

“Oh, no,” the exacting master 
would say. “Look here and here.” 

At length, having gained a rep- 
utation as an artist, Morse returned 
to America. He was to be disap- 
pointed, however. American patrons 
of art were still of the opinion 
that only European artists were 
capable of doing the finest work. 
To make a living, Morse began 
to paint portraits. It was trying 
work, and the financial rewards 
were small. 

“It’s frightful,” the subject of a 
painting would say of an exact 
likeness. “Paint the drapery a 
different color. I hate brown. Puta 
gold chain around my neck.” Do 
this. Do that. Change that. 


After all of the changes had been 
made, the one who had requested 
the portrait might still insist that 
it was no good and refuse to pay. 

Once again Morse returned to 
Europe to study. It was his hope 
that he would be chosen to paint 
one of the panels for the rotunda of 
the Capitol in Washington. Again, 
he was due for disappointment. 
John Quincy Adams opposed his 
appointment. Bitterly disappointed, 
he wrote, “He [Adams] killed me 
as a painter, and he intended to 
do Iesst 

The trip to Europe, however, 
was not in vain. On the return 
voyage, Morse fell into the com- 
pany of a group of men who were 
discussing the newly discovered 
electromagnet. 

“Is the flow of electricity retarded 
by the length of the wire?” asked 
one. 

“No,” said another, “electricity 
passes instantly over any known 
length of wire. Franklin passed an 
electrical current through many 
miles but observed no difference of 
time between the touch at one end 
and the spark at the other.” 

“Tf this is so,” said Morse, “and 
the presence of electricity can be 
made visible in any desired part of 
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the circuit, I see no reason why 
intelligence might not be instan- 
taneously transmitted by electricity 
to any distance.” 

“It’s possible,” said one. Nobody 
was interested in the idea. The 
conversation drifted off to the sub- 
ject of magnets. 

Nobody seemed interested in 
communication by electricity. But 
Morse was thrilled at the prospect 
of sending messages by electricity. 
The idea became an all-absorbing 
passion for him. By day he worked 
on the problems of his undertaking. 
At night he considered them again 
as he lay in bed. There were many 
time-consuming delays. Reels of 
insulated wire were not available 
at that time. Short lengths of wire 
had to be fastened together and 
wrapped by hand. 

At long last, in 1837, after five 
years of intensive work, Morse was 
ready to give a demonstration of 
his invention. It was far from being 
perfected yet, but everyone was 
greatly impressed. 

“The world is coming to an end,” 
said one. 

“Where will improvements and 
discoveries stop?” asked another. 

“Time and space are now anni- 
hilated,” proclaimed a third. 
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Congressmen, too, wondered at 
the new invention. They were not 
prepared, however, to vote appro- 
priations for something that had 
still not proven its worth. 

For the next four years Morse 
worked under the hardship of pov- 
erty. Not only did he lack money 
for experiments; there were times 
when he lacked the price of a meal. 
On one such occasion, he walked 
into the room of one of his painting 
pupils who owed him money. 

“Well, Strother, my boy, how 
are we off for money?” 

“Why, Professor,” the boy an- 
swered, “I am sorry to say I have 
been disappointed; but I expect a 
remittance next week.” 

“Next week!” echoed Morse. “I 
shall be dead by that time.” 

“Dead, sir?” 

“Yes, dead by starvation.” 

“Would ten dollars be of any 
service?” the boy asked. 

“Ten dollars,” Morse replied 
gravely, “would save my life.” 

Despite such hardships, Morse 
went ahead with his work. In 
October, 1842, he stretched a wire, 
coated with rubber, tar, and pitch, 
across New York harbor. Crowds 
gathered to see the great demon- 
stration. Newspaper reporters were 


on hand. Men of wealth and in- 
fluence had come to watch. This 
was the moment Morse had long 
and eagerly awaited. 

Something was wrong! The wire 
was dead! Nothing happened! 


Slowly the crowds drifted away, 
jeering at Morse and his vain 
boasts. A ship, it was discovered 
later, had caught the cable with its 
anchor. The sailors, not knowing 
what it was, had cut it. 


This was a crushing blow to 
Morse. He had placed so much hope 
in the success of his demonstration. 
He had been so confident that it 
would not fail. He had missed his 
chance. The little money he had 
been able to acquire for the work 
was gone. The long hours of patient 
labor had been to no avail. 

The obstacles seemed insur- 
mountable, but Morse did not give 
up. If only he could secure the 
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necessary financial backing, his proj- 
ect would not fail. If only someone 
would assist him! 

Once again Morse appealed to 
Congress in Washington. This time, 
to his grêat delight, Representative 
Ferris of New York recommended 
that the sum of $30,000 be allo- 
cated for tests. Morse was jubilant. 
At last he would be able to com- 
plete his experiments. 

As the days passed by, however, 
he became increasingly concerned. 
The last day of the session arrived. 
Still the bill had not come before 
the floor for a vote. The hours 
passed by. Morse waited for the 
Congressmen to act on his behalf. 
Evening came. The bill had not 
been voted on. It was a crushing 
blow. Wearily Morse rose and re- 
turned home. 

Early the next morning, he was 
surprised by a caller. It was Annie 
Ellsworth, a friend, and daughter 
of a member of Congress. 

“I have come,” she said, “to 
congratulate you.” 

“Indeed,” Morse replied, “for 
what?” 

“On the passage of your bill,” 

“Oh, no, my young friend, you 
are mistaken; I was in the Senate 
chamber till after the lamps were 
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lighted, and my senatorial friends 
assured me that there was no 
chance for me.” 

“But,” she replied, “‘it is you who 
are mistaken. Father was there at 
the adjournment, at midnight, and 
saw the President put his name to 
the bill; and I asked Father if I 
might come and tell you, and he 
gave me leave. Am I the first to 
tell you?” 

Morse was speechless. 

“Yes, Annie,” he said at length. 
“You are the first to inform me; 
and now I am going to make you a 
promise. The first dispatch on the 
complete line from Washington to 
Baltimore shall be yours.” 

Great had been the obstacles, but 
greater had been Morse’s persever- 
ance. At last, after so many heart- 
breaking disappointments, he had 
the necessary funds to complete his 
project. On May 24, 1844, the 
message which Annie Ellsworth had 
chosen was transmitted, Here it is 
in Morse code, the system of com- 
munication named for Samuel 
Morse. Can you decipher the code? 


1. 


i 


International Morse Code 


-ronmonow>p 
sovozzra“ 

l 
N<xgcecHo 

i 

I 


What is the meaning of the message Samuel Morse 
sent? Perhaps you already know the Morse code. 
It is easy to learn and fun to use. Today it is a 
principal means of sending messages by electrical 
impulse. 

What trait did Morse show in his early days as a 
painter that indicated he would pursue his later 
work even in the face of severe disappointment? 


. Why was the demonstration in New York harbor 


not successful? 

a. The wire was badly made. 

b. A ship had cut the cable. 

c. There were other cables in the way. 


- How did Morse obtain financial backing to con- 


tinue his experiments? 

a. Morse sold many paintings. 

b. Morse developed a prosperous business from 
his invention. 

c. Congress appropriated funds to support the 
necessary tests. 


- What international system of communication was 


named after Samuel Morse? 


reach his goal 


~ Cc 


. the Morse 


code 


. What hath God 
wrought! 


. determination to 
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LESSON 8 


Predicting Outcomes 


As you become a better reader, you can follow the events 
in a story and predict a logical outcome from clues given in 
the story. Here is a passage from a longer story. While you 
are reading it, see if you can tell what is going to happen next. 


As Eddie roared by the pits on 
the sixty-fourth lap, he glanced 
quickly to his left and saw his crew 
waving at him to go one more lap 
and then pull in for a change of 
tires and refueling. He was so busy 
holding his place behind the racing 
car just ahead—he thought it was 
Mush Thompson in the Blueline 
Special, but he couldn’t be sure— 
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that he didn’t notice anything else. 
Then, too, he was watching his 
right front tire which had worn 
thin and had developed a wobble. 
He thought this was probably due 
to the bump it had taken on the 
first lap, when he was forced to 
swing sharply right to miss a pileup 
of three cars coming out of the 
last turn before the straightaway. 


It was then he had hit the guard 
wall. It would have been suicide to 
try to stop because of the cars com- 
ing fast behind him. Luckily, he 
had kept going without hitting 
another car. But he was worried 
about the tire, and he knew he 
needed a replacement. One more 
lap might be all that tire could take 
before blowing out. 

By the time these thoughts had 
gone through his mind, he was 
planning his course for a pit stop. 
He would hold the distance to the 
Blueline Special just ahead of him 


but would ease up on the throttle 
enough to stay close to the inside 
of the curves. This way he would 
keep his position on the pole and 
be able to steer into the pits on the 
inside of the track. 

The lap went by with its almost 
monotonous speed. He kept the 
same distance to the Blueline 
Special, holding his car as close as 
he dared to the inside of the curves. 
He rounded the last curve before 
the pits in good position to pull in 
and stop. He began to look for the 
entry into the pits. 


What do you think happened next? Did Eddie go on for 
another lap, even though his tire was dangerously worn and 
the wheel not safe? Or did he turn in and make his way to 
the pit? 

Before you answer, look back in the passage for clues to 
help you predict what will happen. You can then make a guess 
based on evidence. 

Notice that Eddie’s pit crew wanted him to go only one 
more lap and then pull in. Eddie himself planned to stop 
after that lap because he needed a new tire and more fuel. 
These facts lead you to believe he will stop in the pits. 

However, here is the next paragraph in the story. Read it 
and then decide what Eddie will do. 


Just then he saw a blue cloud of 
smoke pour from the exhausts of 
the Blueline Special. It must have 
thrown oil in its engine. Suddenly 
the exhaust smoke obscured the 


car ahead and spread between Eddie 
and the entry into the pits. He 
could not see that entrance. He 
could not be sure where to turn or 
just when to slow. 
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Now what do you think Eddie will do? Will he still try to 
turn into the pits through the cloud of exhaust smoke? Will 
he steer straight down the track and go around another lap 
before stopping? Will he stop in the middle of the track until 
the smoke clears? 

You can tell from information in the passage that he would 
not stop in the middle of the track. This would be too dan- 
gerous. (Notice the sentence that reads: “It would have been 
suicide to try to stop because of the cars coming fast behind 
him.”) Furthermore, you can imagine that Eddie didn’t have 
time to stop his car and wait for the smoke to clear. He was 
going too fast to make this possible. 

Actually, there are not enough facts to prove what will 
happen next. But you can predict what will probably happen 
if Eddie turns into the pits. Hither he will see his way clearly 
enough to stop in the right place and have his tires changed, 
or he will not see and will run into trouble. 

If he continues for another lap, 
safely or will blow out the tire and 
or other causes. He might even run 
is no information in the 
really is, 


either he will go around 
get into trouble from this 
out of fuel, although there 
passage to show how low on fuel he 


PRACTICE 


A. Below is a passage taken from the same story but at a 
later time than the one you have just read. Some events have 
taken place since those you just read about. Read this passage 


and then answer the questions about the events in the story 
that you are not told. 


With a painful effort, Eddie un- 


; of the car, 
buckled his safety straps and pulled 


His right arm felt numb 


, from th it 
himself out of his seat, climbing ® elbow down, Somehow i 


i i had hit ag 
with some difficulty over the edge 
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ainst the inside of the 
car. He didn’t know whether any 


bones were broken, but his shoulder 
hurt and the arm seemed to lack 
| strength. He glanced only briefly 
at the front tire, with its strips of 
| shredded rubber and lining hang- 
ing in weird tangles from the wheel. 


* 


MANIA 


He welcomed the support of the 
men who rushed up to him, for he 
wanted to find an excuse not to 
think about the tire, or about the 
car, or about the race that was still 
going on without him. 


1. In what condition was Eddie at the beginning of 


this last passage? 
a. He was winning the race. 


b. He was concentrating on his driving. 


c. He was hurt. 


2. In what condition was the car at the beginning 


of the passage in Practice A? 


a. It was still close behind the Blueline Special. 


b. Its front tire was in shreds. 


c. It had just been refueled and the tires changed. 2. b 
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3. What had probably happened to Eddie and his 
car? 


a. 
b. 


The race had ended. 


Eddie had decided to pull his car out of the 
race. 


. The front tire had blown out, and the car had 


crashed. 3. 


4. What could have prevented the crash and Eddies’ 
injuries? 
a. The worn tire could have been replaced with a 


new one. 


b. Eddie could have kept his safety straps buckled. 


e 


- Eddie could have kept racing in spite of any 
trouble. 


5. What do you think happened between the time 
that the exhaust smoke from the Blueline Special 


obscured Eddies view and t 


he happenings nar- 


rated in the passage in this practice? 
a. Eddie pulled into the pit, refueled, and changed 


his tires. 


b. Eddie decided it would be too dangerous to 
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try to turn into the pit and so went for another 


Caused) 
control of his car and 


e Special. 5. b 


| 


B. In the following selection from The Adventures of 


We embarked and we came to 


the land. There was a cave near the 
sea, and round the cave there were 
mighty flocks of sheep and goats. 
I took twelve men with me, and I 
left the rest to guard the ship. We 
went into the cave and found no 
man there. There were baskets 
filled with cheeses, and vessels of 
whey, and pails and bowls of milk. 
My men wanted me to take some 
of the cheeses and drive off some 
of the lambs and kids and come 
away. But this I would not do, for 
I would rather that he who owned 
the stores would give us of his own 
free will the offerings that were due 


While we were im the cave, he 
whose dwelling it was returned to it. 
He carried on his shoulder a great 
pile of wood for his fire. Never in 
our lives did we see a creature so 
frightful as this Cyclops was. He 
was a giant in size, and, what made 
him terrible to behold, he had but 


Odysseus, certain passages have been left out. If you read 
with understanding the parts you are given, you should be 
able to make intelligent guesses about what happened in the 
parts that have been omitted. 


one eye, and that single eye was in 
his forehead. He cast doun onthe 
ground the pile of woo 

carried, making such a din tha 

fled in terror into the corners and 
recesses of the cave. Next he drove 
his flocks into the cave and began 
to milk his ewes and goats. And 
when he had the flocks within, he 
took up a stone that not all our 
strengths could move and set it as 
a door to the mouth of the cave. 


The Cyclops kindled his fire, and 


when it blazed up, he saw us in the 
corners and recesses. He spoke to 
us. We knew not what he said, but 


our hearts were shaken with terror 
‘at the sound of his deep voice. 

T spake to Mim saying that we 
were Agamemnon’s men on our wa} 
home from the taking of Priam’ 
City, and I begged him to dea 
with us kindly, for the sake of Zeus 
who is ever in the company o 
strangers and suppliants. But h 
answered me saying, “We Cyclop 


“The Cave of the Cyclops” from The Adventures of Odysseus and the Tale of Troy by Padraic Colum, 
illustrated by Willy Pogany. © The Macmillan Company, 1918; copyright renewed, 1946, by Padraic Colum 
and Willy Pogany. Reprinted by permission of Padraic Colum. 


pay no heed to Zeus, nor to any of 
thy gods. In our strength and our 
power we deem that we are mightier 
than they. I will not spare thee, 
neither will I give thee aught for 
the sake of Zeus, but only as my 
own spirit bids me. And first I 
would have thee tell me how you 
came to our land.” 


I knew it would be better not to 
let the Cyclops know that my ship 
and my companions were at the 
harbor of the island. Therefore I 
spoke to him guilefully, telling him 
that my ship had been broken on 
the rocks, and that I and the men 
with me were the only ones who 
had escaped utter doom. 


(Omission I) 


Next the Cyclops stretched him- 
self amongst his sheep and went to 
sleep beside the fire. Then I debated 
whether I should take my sharp 
sword in my hand and, feeling 
where his heart was, stab him 
there. But second thoughts held me 
back from doing this, I might be 
able to kill him as he slept, but not 
even with my companions could I 
roll away the great stone that 
closed the mouth of the cave, 

Dawn came, and the Cyclops 
awakened, kindled his fire, and 
milked his flocks. Then he seized 
two others of my men and made 
ready for his midday meal. And 
now he rolled away the great stone 
and drove his flocks out of the cave. 

I had pondered on a way of 
escape, and I had thought of some- 
thing that might be done to baffle 
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the Cyclops. I had with me a great 
skin of sweet wine; and I thought 
that, if I could make him drunken 
with wine, I and my companions 
might be able for him. But there 
were other preparations to be made 
first. On the floor of the cave there 
was a great beam of olive wood 
which the Cyclops had cut to make 
a club when the wood should be 
Seasoned. It was yet green, I and 
my companions went and cut off 
a fathom’s length of the wood, and 
sharpened it to a point, and took 
it to the fire, and hardened it in the 
glow. Then I hid the beam in a 
recess of the cave, 

The Cyclops came back in the 
evening and, Opening up the cave, 
drove in his flocks. Then he closed 
the cave again with the stone and 
went and milked his ewes and his 


goats. Again he seized two of my 
companions. I went to the terrible 
creature with a bowl of wine in my 
hands. He took it and drank it and 
cried out. 

“Give me another bowl of this, 
and tell me thy name that I may 
give thee gifts for bringing me this 
honey-tasting drink.” 


Again I spoke to him guilefully 
and said, “Noman is my name. 
Noman my father and my mother 
call me.” 

“Give me more of the drink, 
Noman,” he shouted. “And the gift 
that I shall give to thee is that I 
shall make thee the last of thy 
fellows to be eaten.” 


(Omission II) 


His cries brought other Cyclops 
to the mouth of the cave, and they, 
naming him as Polyphemus, called 
out and asked him what ailed him 


to cry. 
“Noman,” he shrieked out loud, 


“Noman is slaying me by guile.” 
They answered him saying, “If no 
man is slaying thee, there is noth- 
ing we can do for thee, Polyphemus. 
What ails thee has been sent to 
thee by the gods.” Saying this, 


they went away from the mouth of 
the cave without attempting to 
move away the stone. 

Polyphemus then, groaning with 
pain, rolled away the stone and sat 


before the mouth of the cave with 
his hands outstretched, thinking 
that he would catch us as we 
dashed out. I showed my com- 
panions how we might pass by him. 


(Omission IIT) 


As this ram, the best of all his 
flock, went by, Polyphemus, laying 
his hands upon him, said, “Would 
that you, the best of my flock, were 
endowed with speech, so that you 
might tell me where Noman, who 
has blinded me, has hidden him- 
self.” The ram went by him; and 
when he had gone a little way from 
the cave, I loosed myself from him 


and went to free my companions. 

We gathered together many of 
Polyphemus’s sheep, and we drove 
them down to our ship. The men 
we had left behind would have 
wept when they heard what had 
happened to six of their companions. 
But I bade them take on board the 
sheep we had brought and pull the 
ship away from that land. 


1. What do you think happened during the part left 


out in Omission I? 


a. The Cyclops felt sorry for the men and agreed 


to help them. 


b. The Cyclops told the men to get out of his cave 


and leave him alone. 


c. The Cyclops killed some of the men and would 


not listen to the pleas for help. 


2. What two incidents of th 


e story gave you clues 


as to what happened in the first omitted part? 

a. Odysseus wanted to kill the Cyclops, 

b. Later the Cyclops killed other men. 

c. Odysseus was not strong enough to roll away 


the stone from the cave’s entrance. 


. What do you think happened during the part left 
out in Omission II? 


a. 
b. 


The Cyclops killed more men. 
The Cyclops fell into a drunken sleep, and 
Odysseus blinded him with the sharp beam. 


. Odysseus and his men attacked the Cyclops 


using their swords, and he cried out for help. 


. What two incidents of the story gave you clues as 
to what happened in the second omitted part? 


a. 


b. 
Ch 


Odysseus thought about stabbing the Cyclops 
with his sword. 

Odysseus gave the Cyclops wine to drink. 
Earlier Odysseus had sharpened the end of a 


length of wood. 


. What do you think happened during the part left 
out in Omission ITI? 


a. 


C. 


Odysseus tied his men between sheep and held 
on to a ram himself, and the sheep went out of 


the cave and past the Cyclops. 


. Odysseus and his men waited until the Cyclops 


held his head in pain and then ran out of the 
cave and past the Cyclops. 

Odysseus and his men escaped from the cave 
and ran to the ship, but the Cyclops followed. 


. What incidents of the story gave you clues as to 


a. 


b. 


what happened in the third omitted part? 
Once the ram went by the Cyclops, Odysseus let 
go of the ram and then set his companions free. 
The Cyclops sat by the entrance, waiting to 
catch the men when they went out, but he felt 
only sheep go by. 

The Cyclops couldn’t see what passed him and 
so had to feel what went by. 


4. b,c 


6. a,b,c 
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LESSON 9 Understanding People 


You meet many people in books. These people may be 
like the people you already know. They may live in surround- 
ings like those that you have experienced or like those the 
author knows or imagines. 

You can even meet people who are no longer living. The 
lives of great men, as told in biographies, are available for 
anyone to read. In this way you can come to know as many 
people as you have time to read about. And from your 
reading, you learn more about the kinds of people you will 
meet later in your life, 

Good books are fun to read. They help you to meet and to 
know more people than you might meet in real life. 


2. What will a five-year-o 
pilot a missile into orbi 
you do?) 


Id child do if given a chance to 
t around the earth? (What would 


You can see immediately that a child 
would not pilot a missile into o 
You can appreciate the fac 
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PRACTICE 


A. Described here is a situation that might occur in the 
desert. After you have read it, consider what different kinds 
of people would have done if they had been in the situation. 


Oasis in the Desert 


Ahead lay the oasis, beckoning 
the band of parched and weary 
travelers. The caravan had traveled 
for days through the desert without 
finding water to replenish their 
dwindling supply. The last precious 
drops had been shaken out of the 
goatskin bags the previous night. 
Man and horse alike had staggered 
forward through the morning, fall- 
ing to their knees at times, their 


mouths dry and their eyes straining 
for a sign of water. Only the camels 
with their loads of trade goods 
plodded steadily on. 

At the first glimpse of the oasis, 
a shout rang out and traveled up 
and down the caravan. Eagerly men 
urged their horses on or summoned 
up their remaining energy to race 
on foot toward the life-renewing 
promise of water. 
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As the first men reached the 
oasis, their cries died in their 
throats. The water hole was empty, 
except for a tiny pool of murky 
water in the bottom. 

One of the men, Paro by name, 
jumped from his horse and pulled 
his sword. 

“There’s only enough water here 
for one of us, and it’s going to be 
me,” he snarled at the others, plac- 
ing himself between them and the 
water hole. 

Sachen, a muscular giant of a 
man, slowly dismounted and ap- 
proached Paro. His hand lay on 
the hilt of his sword. 

“You have me to deal with first,” 
he said to Paro. 

“Don’t come any closer,” Paro 
warned, jabbing the point of his 
sword threateningly in Sachen’s 
direction. “PI kill you. I swear 
I will.” 

“That may be, b 
last ounce of strengt 
fatal blow, too.” 


Paro hesitated and then Sneered, 
“What good would that do you? 


You wouldn’t need the wate 
were dead.” 


“True,” replied Sachen calmly, 
advancing steadily toward Paro. 


ut [ll use my 
h to deal youa 


r if you 
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“But the rest of the caravan could 
use it with you out of the way.” 

Another man had joined the 
group of onlookers. He was tall and 
thin, and the hard journey had 
obviously taken its toll on his 
wasted frame. But his eyes were 
keen and alert, and he took in the 
whole scene at a glance. With 
amazing speed he placed himself 
between Sachen and Paro, Raising 
a soft, delicate hand he said, “Wait! 
Listen to what I have to say first.’ 

Sachen stopped. “Bamal, be care- 
ful! Get out of the way. PI take 
care of that cursed Paro.” 

But Bamal stood his ground. 
“Let there be no bloodshed,” he 
said. “There is a possibility that 
there is another water hole close by. 
Let us send a few men out to 
investigate.” 

“I can’t wait for that. I need 
water now!” Paro growled. “My 
mouth and throat are so dry that 

can no longer swallow.” 

“I will show you all how to 
relieve your parched condition until 
more water is found.” 

Bamal leaned down in the water 
hole and began digging in the sand 
on the side. Soon he came up with 
a handful of moist sand. He put it 


in his mouth, sucked for a while, 
and then spit the sand out. 

“Dig for moist sand. Then put it 
in your mouth and suck out the 
moisture. When there is no more 
moisture, spit out the dry sand.” 

“Follow Bamal’s advice, Paro, or 
you shall surely die by my sword,” 
Sachen said. 

Paro looked at Sachen’s sword 
and the powerful hand that held it. 
Slowly he put his sword back in its 
sheath. The men rushed for the 
water hole and began digging in 
the sand. 

After a time Bamal spoke, “Who 
will go with me to look for other 
signs of water?” 

“I will,’ Sachen immediately 
said. “And we’ll take Paro along.” 


“Not me,” said Paro, who was 
busily scooping sand. “I prefer 
lying here in the shade of the tree 
after easing my thirst.” 

“You'll come with us,” said 
Sachen, “We want no trouble here 
while we’re gone.” 

The three men rode off in search 
of water. Not far away they did 
locate another oasis with a bountiful 
supply After drinking their fill, 
they returned to the caravan. 

As they approached the caravan’s 
resting place, a scene of confusion 
greeted their eyes. Bodies were 
lying on the sand; bundles of goods 
had been ripped open and lay 
scattered on the ground; and the 
extra horses were being driven off 
by a band of thieves. 


1. Decide how Paro, Sachen, and Bamal each will 
react to this situation. Match the name of each 
man with the statement below telling what he 


will do. 


a. He will want to pursue the thieves, fight them, 
avenge the death of the other caravan mem- 


bers, and get the horses back. 


1. a. Sachen 


b. He will want to assist any wounded men first 
and then by means of a clever plan, hope to 


follow the tracks to retrieve the horses. 


b. Bamal 


c. He will want to ride away to save himself in 


case the thieves return. 


c. Paro 
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LESSON 10 


The Writer’s “Point of View” 


Here are two very short stories for you to read. As you 
read each story, ask yourself, “Who is telling the story to me?” 


Story A 


I leaped up onto the horse’s back, 
feeling its muscles tense under me. 
Burying my hands in its mane, I 
kicked the horse. It whinnied, then 
surged forward carrying me in gal- 
loping strides away from the 
months of torture I had endured 
as an Indian prisoner. The prairie 


grass seemed to wave a welcome to 
me. I was free. I would no longer 
hear my hated Indian name of 
Creeping Fox. I would answer to 
my real name of Jim Fowler. The 
hooves of the horse beat an answer- 
ing rhythm to my heart. In less 
than a day, I would be at the fort. 


Story B 


The tall, lean man leaped onto 
the horse’s back and galloped 
swiftly across the prairie. He urged 
the whinnying horse faster and 
faster away from the Indian village 
in which he had been held prisoner. 


See if you knew who 
story. Choose the right 


1. In Story A, were the In 


was the escaping prisoner tellin 
a. the Indians 


2. Who was telling the st, 
a. Jim Fowler b. an Indian 
c€. no one in the story 
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dians telling the s 


He knew that in less than a day he 
would be back at the fort where he 
Would no longer hear his hated 
Indian name of Creeping Fox. Once 


more people would call him Jim 
Fowler, his real name. 


was telling what happened in each 
answer for the following questions. 


tory or 


g what happened? 
b. the prisoner ; 


ory in Story B? 


Of course,in both stories, the person really telling the story 
was the person who wrote the story, the writer. However, in 
Story A the writer chose to have one of the people in the 
story tell you what happened. In Story B, the writer himself 
tells you what happened. The way in which a writer chooses 
to tell the story to the reader is called the writer’s point of view. 

Understanding how a writer uses point of view will help 
you to understand the story better. If you know what point 
of view the writer is using in the story, you will know why the 
events must happen as they do. You will also understand 
why the people in the story behave as they do and say the 

things that they say. 


2. Following are descriptions of four types of people. 
Choose which one best describes Bamal, which 
one best describes Sachen, and which one best 
describes Paro. 

a. a strong, courageous man, who is a man of 


action and yet still thinks of the welfare of 
others 2a 


.a. Sachen 
b. a selfish, cowardly man, who thinks only of 
himself and what will benefit him b. Paro 
C. a courageous man, who uses his intelligence 
rather than physical strength to help himself 
and others c. Bamal 


- a physically weak man, who despises violence 
and who avoids any dangerous situation 


ters in other situations. 


Can you predict how they will act then? 


not see him. 
c. He offered his new flute to t 


he bully if th 
bully would stop hurting the li i 


ttle child. 


actions would Sachen have 
in the same situation? 


2. Which of the above 
done if he had been 
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3. Let’s pretend that Bamal has been marooned on 


an isolated island that he knows nothing about. 

What would he do in a situation like that? 

a. He would familiarize himself with the island 
and then set out to provide shelter and food 
for himself. 

b. He would build a big fire and sit by it day and 
night, hoping to be rescued before he starved 
to death. 

c. He would try to swim to another island which 
might be inhabited and where he could find 
help. 


. Now let’s say that Bamal is running for a public 

office and is making a speech to a large group of 

people when somebody starts calling out lies about 

him. What will he do in this situation? 

a. He will yell back at the heckler and call him 
names. 

b. Once the heckler has been quieted, Bamal will 
continue his speech and tell facts that will 


disprove the lies. 
c. He will stop his speech and stalk off in a fury. 


. Imagine that Sachen is on a hike in densely 

wooded mountains with a friend. The friend falls 

and badly sprains an ankle. Night is approaching, 

freezing temperatures are expected, and the men 

have no provisions for spending a night in the 

woods. What will Sachen do? 

a. He will leave his friend and reach safety him- 
self before night falls. 

b. He will carry his friend to safety. 

c. He will send up smoke signals t 
attention. 


o attract 
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Notice in some stories the writer tells you the story as if he 
is one of the people in the story. The writer puts himself in 
the story as a character and tells about the things that happen 
to him and to other people. The person who is telling the 
story refers to himself as “I.” In telling the story through 
the eyes of someone who is in the story, the writer is using 
the personal point of view. 


? 


from the impersonal point 
, ask yourself is any one person in the 
appening in the story? Or do you seem 
happen as if you were there? 


story telling what is h 
to be watching events 
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Story C 


Bob and Mike were walking 
home from school when they saw 
the smoke. “It’s the Clappetts’ 
house!” Mike shouted. They both 
ran, arriving at the house just as 
the Clappett children came out 
coughing and rubbing their eyes. 
Mary Clappett was crying because 
her favorite horse picture was still 
inside the smoke-filled house. 

“Can we help? Where’s the fire, 
Mary?” yelled Bob. 

. “The smoke is everywhere,” burst 
in little Joe Clappett. “I couldn’t 
see!” And he coughed again. Mary 


cried harder and fearfully rubbed 
her stinging eyes with her fists. 

“Let’s go in the house and put 
out the fire,” Bob said. 

Just then Mr. Clappett appeared 
at the living room window holding 
a handkerchief to his face. He 
opened the window wide and 
climbed out. Several neighbors were 
arriving, and then the boys heard 
the distant wail of the siren on a 
fire engine. 

“Here comes a fire engine,” 
shouted Mike. “The firemen will 
quickly put out the fire!” 
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A. Now you can understand what is meant by the personal 
and the impersonal point of view. Check yourself by doing 
the exercise below. Answer the following questions about an 
author’s point of view. 


1. Which sentence below best expresses the meaning 
of the impersonal point of view as used by a 
writer in a story? 
a. The writer tells the story as he watches it 
happen. 
b. The writer is every place in the story at the 
same time, invisibly watching and writing down 
what happens to the people in the story. 1. b 


2. Which sentence below best expresses the meaning 
of the personal point of view as used by a writer 
in a story? 

a. The writer imagines that he is a person in the 
story; he tells the story as the person would 
experience it, 

b. The writer can tell about several people and 


events that are in different places at the same 
time. 


telling Story A. 
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1. My muscles were tense with fear. f: 
2. The horse felt excited at the thought of galloping 


across the prairie with Jim on his back. 2. 
3. I had waited for months to escape. 3. 
4, The people at the fort were having a dance while 

Jim was riding away from the Indian camp. 4. 
5. I could feel my long Indian-style braids thump- 

ing on my shoulders. 5, 


You were right to see that you could not fit Sentence 2 and 
Sentence 4 above into Story A’s personal point of view. The 
escaping prisoner, Jim Fowler, who is telling the story, can 
only tell of events from his point of view. Jim Fowler cannot 
tell you, the reader, what his horse feels. Sentence 4 above 
would be incorrect in the story because Jim Fowler could not 
be in two places at once. How could he possibly know, while 
he was riding horseback on the prairie,what the people in the 
fort were doing? 

Now read some sentences that are about the people and 
events of Story C. Decide which sentences would seem real 
and true to you if you read them in Story C and would fit 
into the impersonal point of view. Remember that the writer 
is watching the events and people of Story C and telling you 
about them. 


6. The smoke was billowing out the front window. 6. 
7. I thought the fire might burn up Clappetts’ 
house. 7 
8. Bob heard the sirens of the fire engines. 8. 
9. Mike knew Bob thought, “PI use the garden 
hose to put out the fire.” 9. 
10. Bob and Mike thought they would like to be 
heroes and put out the fire. 10. 


yes 


no 


yes 


yes 


. ho 


yes 


no 


yes 
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As you read through the sentences above, did you test each 
sentence against the impersonal point of view of Story C? 
You did very well if you saw that Sentence 7 could not fit 
into Story C. Nobody in the story spoke the words in Sentence 
7. The opinion that the Clappetts’ house might burn up was 
that of the writer. The author speaks in the first person in 
the story only if he is telling the story from the personal point 
of view. If Sentence 7 were used in the story, you would feel 
the story was interrupted and not so much fun to read. 


C. Now read the following passages. Does each passage 
stick to one point of view from beginning to end? Is the 
passage realistic? Decide yes or no. 


1. yes 
2. I saw the man come into t 
near the door and could not miss seeing him. A 
handkerchief was wrapped around his face. He 
thought, “This stickup will be easy.” 
certainly surprised when 
handcuffs on him and to 


3. I was inside the movie 
bered that Patsy was n 


he bank. I was standing 


- ho 
theater before I remem- 
ot there, Patsy was sitting 


couldn’t come with our sc 
theater tonight,” he said. 
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4, “The lizard in the box will be a surprise to Miss 
Jacobs,” thought Tommy as he wiggled in his 
seat. He wondered if Miss Jacobs had guessed 
what he had brought for the class science corner. 
Yesterday he had hinted to her that it would be 
a reptile, but he had not told her what kind of 
reptile he would bring. 4. yes 


Most stories you read keep one point of view —for example, 
the personal—from beginning to end. Stories that change 
point of view in the middle or shift from one point of view to 
another are confusing, puzzling, and difficult to read. 

Let’s review what you have learned. You have gained some 
knowledge about the author’s point of view. You have found 
out how to test a story by studying it to see if the events of 
the story fit the point of view used. You know that some 
stories are written so that one of the characters in the story 
tells the story to you. You know, on the other hand, that 
when no one character is telling the story, the writer himself 
is telling it. Understanding a writer’s point of view helps you 
to understand what is important in the story. 
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LESSON 11 The Underlying Meanings 


A good writer will put in his books as much and as little as 
he wants you, the reader, to know. He may include certain 
facts and details. He may describe certain people and places 
at great length. Still, you know from much of your reading 
that authors suggest some ideas without stating them directly. 


What a good writer purposely leaves out of his story can be 
very important to its total effect. 
Be alert to grasp 


(A) The ship lurched through 


h for orders from the captain. The 
the murky night. Waves swelled 


ship tilted crazily to one side, and a 
and rose to enormous heights, tray of dishes a steward was carry- 
dwarfing even the great liner. Many ing crashed to the floor. The pas- 
of the Passengers huddled silently Sengers jumped at the sudden noise, 
in the dining room, staring anx- 


; k and one woman uttered a loud, 
iously at the loudspeaker, listening shrill, piercing scream. 


(B) The sound of the rolling 
waves against the sides of the ship 
could be heard even in the dining 
room of the great liner. Passengers 
grabbed at coffee cups and glasses 
as the ship lurched crazily from 
side to side. 

One man looked at the tomato 
aspic shivering on his plate, turned 
pale, put his hand to his mouth, 
and staggered to the door. A steward 


carrying a dinner tray was caught 
off balance by a sudden jerk as the 
ship dropped down into a trough 
between the swelling waves. His 
tray shot out of his hands, over- 
turned in midair, and crashed onto 
a nearby table. Gravy trickled 
down the face of a pompous old 
gentleman, and a mound of mashed 
potatoes perched on the head of 
his elegantly gowned wife. 


` 1. How are the two passages different? 


a. They are set in different places. 


b. Each expresses a different mood. 


c. One tells about a storm at sea. 


2. What feeling does the writer of Passage A want 


you to get? 


a. a feeling of ease and contentment 
b. a feeling of danger and impending trouble 
c. a feeling of the humor of the situation 2.b 


3. What feeling does the writer of Passage B want 


you to get? 


a. a feeling of ease and contentment 
b. a feeling of danger and impending trouble 
c. a feeling of the humor of the situation 3a G 


Although both passages tell about a storm at sea and its 


effect upon the passengers, 


the writers of the two selections 


treat the situation in different ways. In Passage A, because 
the passengers are described as being fearful and tense, you 
know that the writer wants you to feel the danger lurking in 
the stormy night. In Passage B, the writer paints an amusing 
picture of the confusion caused by the storm. 
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PRACTICE 
A. Here is a selection from Charles Dickens’ David Copper- 


field. As you read it, decide what underlying meaning is 


suggested by the details given. 


On going down in the morning, 
I found my aunt musing so pro- 
foundly over the breakfast table, 
with her elbow on the tray, that the 
contents of the urn had overflowed 
the teapot and were laying the 
whole tablecloth under water when 


1. The author wants you to sense fully 
a. that the aunt was deep in thou 
b. that the aunt was eating break 
c. that David had come into the 


2. He points up the underl 


b. showing that the aun 
gotten about the teapot 
c. telling that David wa: 
aunt had been thinking 


My next work was to view the 
country and seek a proper place for 
my habitation, and where to stow 
my goods to secure them from 
whatever might happen. Where I 
was I yet knew not—whether on 
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my entrance put her meditations to 
flight. I felt sure that I had been 
the subject of her reflections and 
was more than ever anxious to 
know her intentions toward me. 
Yet I dared not express my anxiety, 
lest it should give her offense. 


ght 
fast 
room 1.a 
ying meaning by 
a. describing how the table was set 


t had completely for- 


a a 


S worried about what his 


the continent or on an island, 
whether inhabited or not inhabited, 
whether in danger of wild beasts oF 
not. There was a hill not above 4 
mile from me which seemed to over- 
top some other hills, which lay as 


in a ridge from it northward. I took 
out one of the fowling pieces and 
one of the pistols and an horn of 
powder; and thus armed, I traveled 
for discovery up to the top of that 
hill where, after I had with great 
labor and difficulty got to the top, 
I saw my fate to my great affliction; 
namely, that I was in an island 
encompassed every way with the 
Sea, no land to be seen except some 
rocks, which lay a great way off, 


and two small islands less than this, 
which lay about three leagues to 
the west. 

I found also that the island I was 
on was barren and, as I saw good 
reason to believe, uninhabited ex- 
cept by wild beasts, of whom, how- 
ever, I saw none. Yet I saw abun- 
dance of fowls but knew not their 
kinds, neither when I killed them 
could I tell what was fit for food 
and what not. 
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1. The author wants you to get a feeling of 
a. how the country looked 
b. how hard it was to climb the hill 
c. how isolated the man was lic 
2. He gives this feeling by 
a. showing that the man was on a barren, un- 
inhabited island where he was unfamiliar even 
with the wild life l 
b. describing how the man armed himself before 
climbing to the top of the hill 
c. telling that the man could find no place to 
store his goods nor a place to live Za 


C. The next selection is from “The Adventure of the 


Irving tells you several 


“Hark, ye honest friend!” 
the stranger. 


you undertake 


a job this very night?” 


“That you shall be; but you must 
be blindfolded.” 


you get when you read the 
about a mason and his job? 


Passages, until they stopped sir 
the portal of a house. The prie . 
then applied a key, turned a =, 
ing lock, and opened what pee 3 
like a ponderous door. They ente! n 
the door was closed and bolted, e h 
the mason was conducted sA 
an echoing corridor and dow ar 
spacious hall to an interior P 
of the building. e 
Here the —— was it 
from his eyes, and he found bi ate 
in a patio, or court, dimly lig 
by a single lamp. 


| 


ere. * 


1. The author wants to give you a feeling of 


a. terror b. danger 
2. He gives you this feeling by 
a. making the stranger a priest 


c. mystery tse 


b. having the place kept a secret from the mason 


and not telling what the job is 


c. having the mason request payment before he 


accepts the job 


D. Here is a longer selection from Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. Even though it is longer, the author still 
wants you to understand just one main thing and feel a certain 
way about the situation described. Read it and see what 


feeling the passage gives you. 


Well, mother was upstairs with 
father, and I was laying the break- 
fast table against the captain’s 
return, when the parlor door 
opened, and a man stepped in on 
whom I had never set my eyes 
before. He was a pale, tallowy 
creature, wanting two fingers on 
the left hand; and, though he wore 
a cutlass, he did not look much like 
a fighter. I had always my eye open 
for seafaring men with one leg or 
two, and I remember this one 
puzzled me. He was not sailory, 
and yet he had a smack of the sea 
about him too. 

I asked him what was for his 
service, and he said he would take 


rum; but as I was going out of the 
room to fetch it, he sat down upon 
a table and motioned me to draw 
near. I paused where I was with my 
napkin in my hand. 

“Come here, sonny,” says he. 
“Come nearer here.” 

I took a step nearer. 

“Ts this here table for my mate 
Bill?” he asked, with a kind of leer. 

I told him I did not know his 
mate Bill, and this was for a person 
who stayed in our house whom we 
called the captain. 

“Well,” said he, “my mate Bill 
would be called the captain, as like 
as not. He has a cut on one cheek 
and amighty pleasant way with him, 
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particularly in drink, has my mate 
Bill. We’ll put it, for argument like, 
that your captain has a cut on one 
cheek—and we’ll put it, if you like, 
that that cheek’s the right one. Ah, 
well! I told you. Now, is my mate 
Bill in this here house?” 
I told him he was out walking, 


“Which way, sonny? Which way 
is he gone?” 


And when I had pointed out the 
rock and told him how the captain 
was likely to return, and how soon, 
and answered a few other questions, 
“Ah,” said he, ‘“‘this’ll be as good as 
drink to my mate Bill.” 

The expression of his face as he 
said these words was not at all 
pleasant, and I had my own reasons 
for thinking that the stranger was 


mistaken, even supposing he meant 
what he said. But it was no affair 
of mine, I thought; and, besides, it 
was difficult to know what to do. 
The stranger kept hanging about 
just inside the inn door, peering 
round the corner like a cat waiting 
for a mouse. Once I stepped out 
myself into the road, but he im- 
mediately called me back; and, as 
I did not obey quick enough for his 
fancy, a most horrible change came 
over his tallowy face, and he ordered 
me in, with an oath that made me 
jump. As soon as I was back again, 
he returned to his former manner, 
half fawning, half sneering, patted 
me on the shoulder, told me I was 


a good boy, and he had taken quite 
a fancy to me. 

“I have a son of my own,” said 
he, ‘‘as like you as two blocks, and 
he’s all the pride of my ’art. But 
the great thing for boys is discipline, 
sonny—discipline. Now, if you had 
sailed along of Bill, you wouldn’t 
have stood there to be spoke to 
twice—not you. That was never 
Bill’s way, nor the way of sich as 
sailed with him. And here, sure 
enough, is my mate Bill, with a spy- 
glass under his arm, bless his old 
art, to be sure. You and me’ll just 
go back into the parlor, sonny, and 
get behind the door, and we'll give 
Bill a little surprise—bless his ’art.”’ 


1. The author wants you to sense ——_—__—_—- 


a. impending trouble 
b. a happy surprise reunion 
c. the importance of obedience 


2. He gives this feeling by 
(Choose three.) 


a. having the stranger talk to the boy in a friendly 


way 


b. having the stranger ask questions about the 
captain and want to surprise him 


c. having the stranger’s mood 


change suddenly 
when the boy started to leave 


d. referring to the stranger as a cat waiting for 


a mouse 


2. b,c, d 
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LESSON 12 


You are about to read a famous story by the French author 
Guy de Maupassant. In it you will meet three people. As you 
read, notice what the author tells you directly about the char- 
acters of these people and what he tells you indirectly about 
them when he describes their actions in certain situations. 

Be sure that you underst 


Practicing What You Know 


and the descriptive passages as 


well as the conversation and narration. Some of the sentences 


The Necklace 


She was one of those 


i pretty, married by a man either rich or dis- 
charming young ladies born, as if tinguished; and she allowed herself 
through an error of destiny, into a to marry i petty clerk in the office 
family of clerks. She had no dowry, of the Board of Education. 

no hopes, no means of be 


coming 
known, appreciated, loved, and 


From The Odd Number: Thirteen de Mi 


by Harper and Brothers; renewed, 1917, 
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aupassant Stories, translated 


She was simple, not being able tO 
adorn herself; but she was un- 


by Jonathan Sturges. Copyright, 1889, 


happy, as one out of her class; for 
women belong to no caste, no race; 
their grace, their beauty, and their 
charm serving them in the place of 
birth and family. Their inborn 
finesse, their instinctive elegance, 
their suppleness of wit are their 
only aristocracy, making some 
daughters of the people the equal of 
great ladies. 

She suffered incessantly, feeling 
herself born for all delicacies and 
luxuries. She suffered from the 
poverty of her apartment, the 
shabby walls, the worn chairs, and 
the faded stuffs. All these things, 
which another woman of her station 
would not have noticed, tortured 
and angered her. The sight of the 
little Breton servant, who made 
this humble home, awoke in her 
sad regrets and desperate dreams. 
She thought of quiet antechambers, 
with their oriental hangings, lighted 
by high, bronze torches, and of the 
two great footmen in short trousers 
who sleep in the large armchairs, 
made sleepy by the heavy air from 
the heating apparatus. She thought 
of large drawing rooms, hung in old 
silks, of graceful pieces of furniture 
carrying bric-a-brac of inestimable 
value, and of the little perfumed 
coquettish apartments, made for 


five o’clock chats with most inti- 
mate friends, men known and sought 
after, whose attention all women 
envied and desired. 

Whensheseated herself for dinner, 
before the round table where the 
tablecloth had been used three 
days, opposite her husband who 
uncovered thetureen witha delighted 
air, saying; “Oh! the good potpie! 
I know nothing better than that—”’ 
she would think of the elegant 
dinners, of the shining silver, of the 
tapestries peopling the walls with 
ancient personages and rare birds 
in the midst of fairy forests; she 
thought of the exquisite food served 
on marvelous dishes, of the whis- 
pered gallantries, listened to with 
the smile of the sphinx, while eating 
the rose-colored flesh of the trout 
or a chicken’s wing. 

She had neither frocks nor jewels, 
nothing. And she loved only those 
things. She felt that she was made 
for them. She had such a desire to 
please, to be sought after, to be 
clever and courted. 

She had arich friend, aschoolmate 
at the convent, whom she did not 
like to visit, she suffered so much 
when she returned. And she wept 
for whole days from regret, from 
despair, and disappointment. 
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One evening her husband returned 
elated bearing in his hand a large 
envelope. 

“Here,” he said, “here is some- 
thing for you.” 

She quickly tore open the wrapper 
and drew out a printed card on 
which were inscribed these words: 


The Minister of Public 
Instruction and Madame 
George Ramponneau ask 
the honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Loisel’s company Monday 
evening, January 18, at the 
Minister’s residence. 


Instead of being delighted, as her 
husband had hoped, she threw the 
invitation spitefully upon the table 
murmuring, “What do you suppose 
I want with that?” 

“But, my dearie, I thought it 
would make you happy. You never 
go out, and this is an occasion, and 
a fine one! I had a great deal of 
trouble to get it. Everybody wishes 
one, and it is very select; not many 
are given to employees, You will 
see the whole official world there.” 

She looked at him with anirritated 
eye and declared impatiently, 
“What do you suppose I have to 
wear to such a thing as that?” 

He had not thought of that; he 
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stammered, ‘‘Why, the dress you 
wear when we go to the theater. It 
seems very pretty to me—”’ 

He was silent, stupefied, in dis- 
may, at the sight of his wife weeping. 
Two great tears fell slowly from 
the corners of her eyes toward the 
corners of her mouth; he stam- 
mered, “What is the matter? What 
is the matter?” 

By a violent effort, she had 
controlled her vexation and re- 
sponded in a calm voice, wiping her 
moist cheeks. 

“Nothing. Only I have no dress 
and consequently I cannot g0 ue 
this affair. Give your card to some 
colleague whose wife is better fitted 
out than I.” J 

He was grieved, but answere® 
“Let us see, Matilda. How ar 
would a suitable costume gi 
something that would serve f 
other occasions, something very 
simple?” 

She reflected for some seconds: 
making estimates and thinking eer 
sum that she could ask for ae 
bringing with it an imme soft 
refusal and a frightened exclama 
from the economical clerk. | 

Finally she said, in a hesita 
voice, “I cannot tell exactly; i 
it seems to me that four hu” 


ting 


francs ought to cover it.” 

He turned a little pale, for he 
had saved just this sum to buy a 
gun that he might be able to join 
some hunting parties the next sum- 
mer, on the plains at Nanterre, 
with some friends who went to 
shoot larks up there on Sunday. 
Nevertheless, he answered. 

“Very well. I will give you four 
hundred francs. But try to have a 
pretty dress.” 


The day of the ball approached, 
and Mrs. Loisel seemed sad, dis- 
turbed, anxious. Nevertheless, her 
dress wasnearlyready. Herhusband 
said to her one evening, “What is 
the matter with you? You have 
acted strangely for two or three 
days.” 

And she responded, “I am vexed 
not to have a jewel, not one stone, 
nothing to adorn myself with. I 
shall have such a poverty-laden 
look, I would prefer not to go to 
this party.” 

He replied, “You can wear some 
natural flowers. At this season they 
look very chic. For ten francs you 
can have two or three magnificent 
roses.” 

She was not convinced. “Na” 
she replied, “there is nothing more 


humiliating than to have a shabby 
air in the midst of rich women.” 

Then her husband cried out. 
“How stupid we are! Go and find 
your friend Mrs. Forestier and ask 
her to lend you her jewels. You are 
well enough acquainted with her to 
do this.” 

She uttered a cry of joy. “It is 
true!” she said. “I had not thought 
of that.” 

The next day she took herself to 
her friend’s house and related her 
story of distress. Mrs. Forestier 
went to her closet with the glass 
doors, took out a large jewel case, 
brought it, opened it, and said, 
“Choose, my dear.” 

She saw at first some bracelets, 
then a collar of pearls, then a 
Venetian cross of gold and jewels 
and of admirable workmanship. 
She tried the jewels before the glass, 
hesitated, but could decide neither 
to take them nor leave them. Then 
she asked. 

“Have you nothing more?” 

“Why, yes. Look for yourself. I 
do not know what will please you.” 

Suddenly she discovered, in a 
black satin box, a superb necklace 
of diamonds, and her heart beat 
fast with an immoderate desire. 
Her hands trembled as she took 
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them up. She placed them about 
her throat against her dress, and 
remained in ecstasy before them. 
Then she asked, in a hesitating 
voice, full of anxiety. 

“Could you lend me this? Only 
this?” 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 

She fell upon the neck of her 
friend, embraced her with passion, 
then went away with her treasure. 


The day of the ball arrived. 
Mrs. Loisel was a great success. 
She was the prettiest of all, elegant, 
gracious, smiling, and full of joy. 
All the men noticed her, asked her 


name, and wanted to be presented. 
All the members of the Cabinet 
wished to waltz with her. The 
Minister of Education paid her 
some attention. 

She danced with enthusiasm, with 
passion, intoxicated with pleasure, 
thinking of nothing, in the triumph 
of her beauty, in the glory of her 
success, in a kind of cloud of 
happiness that came of all this 
homage, and all this admiration, 
of all these awakened desires, and 
this victory so complete and sweet 
to the heart of woman. 

She went home toward four 
o’clock in the morning. Her 


i 
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husband had been half asleep in 
one of the little salons since mid- 
night, with three other gentlemen 
whose wives were enjoying them- 
selves very much. 

He threw around her shoulders 
the wraps they had carried for the 
coming home, modest garments of 
everyday wear, whose poverty 
clashed with the elegance of the 
ball costume. She felt this and 
wished to hurry away in order not 
to be noticed by the other women 
who were wrapping themselves in 
rich furs. 

Loisel retained her. “Wait,” said 
he. “You will catch cold out there. 
I am going to call a cab.” 

But she would not listen and 
descended the steps rapidly. When 
they were in the street, they found 
no carriage; and they began to 
seek for one, hailing the coachmen 
whom they saw at a distance. 

They walked along toward the 
Seine, hopeless and shivering. 
Finally they found on the dock one 
of those old, nocturnal coupés that 
one sees in Paris after nightfall, as 
if they were ashamed of their 
Misery by day. 

_ It took them as far as their door 
m Martyr Street, and they went 
wearily up to their apartment. It 


was all over for her. And on his 
part, he remembered that he would 
have to be at the office by ten 
o'clock. 

She removed the wraps from her 
shoulders before the glass, for a 
final view of herself in her glory. 
Suddenly she uttered a cry. Her 
necklace was not around her neck. 


Her husband, already half 
undressed, asked, “What is the 
matter?” 


She turned toward him excitedly. 

“I have—I have—I no longer 
have Mrs. Forestier’s necklace.” 

He arose in dismay. “What! How 
is that? It is not possible.” And 
they looked in the folds of the dress, 
in the folds of the mantle, in the 
pockets, everywhere. They could 
not find it. 

He asked, “You are sure you 
still had it when we left the house?” 

“Yes, I felt it in the vestibule as 
we came out.” 

“But if you had lost it in the 
street, we should have heard it fall. 
It must be in the cab.” 

“Yes, It is probable. Did you 
take the number?” 

“No. And you, did you notice 
what it was?” 


“No. ” 
They looked at each other utterly 
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cast down. Finally, Loisel dressed 
himself again. 

“I am going,” said he, “over the 
track where we went on foot, to see 
if I can find it.” 

And he went. She remained in 
her evening gown, not having the 
force to go to bed, stretched upon 
a chair, without ambition or 
thoughts. 

Toward seven o’clock her hus- 
band returned. He had found noth- 
ing. 

He went to the police and to the 
cab offices, and put an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, offering a 
reward; he did everything that 
afforded them a suspicion of hope. 

She waited all day in a state of 
bewilderment before this frightful 
disaster. Loisel returned at evening 
with his face harrowed and pale, 
and had discovered nothing. 

“It will be necessary,” said he, 
“to write to your friend that you 
have broken the clasp of the neck- 
lace and that you will have it re- 
paired. That will give us time to 
turn around.” 


She wrote as he dictated. 


At the end of a week, they had 
lost all hope. And Loisel, older by 
five years, declared. 
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“We must take measures to re- 
place this jewel.” 

The next day they took the box 
which had enclosed it to the jeweler 
whose name was on the inside. He 
consulted his books. 

“Tt is not I, Madame,” said he, 
“who sold this necklace; I only 
furnished the casket.” 

Then they went from jeweler to 
jeweler seeking a necklace like the 
other one, consulting their memo- 
ries, and ill, both of them, with 
chagrin and anxiety. 

In a shop of the Palais-Royal, 
they found a chaplet of diamonds 
which seemed to them exactly like 
the one they had lost. It was valued 
at forty thousand francs. They 
could get it for thirty-six thousand. 

They begged the jeweler not to 
sell it for three days. And they 
made an arrangement by which 
they might return it for thirty-four 
thousand francs if they found the 
other one before the end of 
February. 

Loisel possessed eighteen thou- 
sand francs which his father had 
left him. He borrowed the rest. 

He borrowed it, asking for 4 
thousand francs of one, five hundred 
of another, five louis of this one, 
and three louis of that one. He gave 


notes, made ruinous promises, took 
money of usurers and the whole 
race of lenders. He compromised 
his whole existence, in fact, risked 
his signature, without even know- 
ing whether he could make it good 
or not; and, harassed by anxiety 
for the future, by the black misery 
which surrounded him, and by the 
prospect of all physical privations 
and moral torture, he went to get 
the new necklace, depositing on the 
merchant’s counter thirty-six thou- 
sand francs. 

When Mrs. Loisel took back the 
jewels to Mrs. Forestier, the latter 
said to her in a frigid tone, “You 
should have returned them to me 
sooner, for I might have needed 
them.” 

She did open the jewel box as her 
friend feared she would. If she 
should perceive the substitution, 
what would she think? What should 
she say? Would she take her for a 
robber? 


Mrs. Loisel now knew the horri- 
ble life of necessity. She did her 
Part, however, completely, heroi- 
cally. It was necessary to pay this 
frightful debt. She would pay it. 
They sent away the maid; they 
changed their lodgings; they rented 


some rooms under a mansard roof. 

She learned the heavy cares of a 
household, the odious work of a 
kitchen. She washed the dishes, 
using her rosy nails upon the greasy 
pots and the bottoms of the stew- 
pans. She washed the soiled linen, 
the chemises and dishcloths, which 
she hung on the line to dry; she 
took down the refuse to the street 
each morning and brought up the 
water, stopping at each landing to 
breathe. And, clothed like a woman 
of the people, she went to the 
grocer’s, the butcher’s, and the 
fruiterer’s, with her basket on her 
arm, shopping, haggling to the last 
sou her miserable money. 

Every month it was necessary to 
renew some notes, thus obtaining 
time, and to pay others. 

The husband worked evenings, 
putting the books of some mer- 
chants in order, and nights he often 
did copying at five sous a page. 

And this life lasted for ten years. 

At the end of ten years, they had 
restored all, all, with interest of the 


usurer, and accumulated interest 


besides. 
Mrs. Loisel seemed old now. She 


had become a strong, hard woman, 
the crude woman of the poor house- 
hold. Her hair badly dressed, her 
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skirts awry, her hands red, she 
spoke in a loud tone, and washed 
the floors in large pails of water. 
But sometimes, when her husband 
was at the office, she would seat 
herself before the window and think 
of that evening party of former 
times, of that ball where she was so 
beautiful and so flattered. 

How would it have been if she 
had not lost that necklace? Who 
knows? Who knows? How singular 
is life, and how full of changes! How 
small a thing will ruin or save one! 


One Sunday, as she was taking a 
walk on the Champs-Elysées to rid 
herself of the cares of the week, she 
suddenly perceived a woman walk- 
ing with a child. It was Mrs. 
Forestier, still young, still pretty, 
still attractive. Mrs. Loisel was 
affected. Should she speak to her? 
Yes, certainly. And now that she had 
paid, she would tell her all. Why not? 

She approached her. “Good 
morning, Jeanne.” 

Her friend did not recognize her 
and was astonished to be so famil- 
iarly addressed by this common 
personage. She stammered, 

“But, Madame—I do not know— 
You must be mistaken” 


“No, I am Matilda Loisel.” 
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Her friend uttered a cry of aston- 
ishment. “Oh! My poor Matilda! 
How you have changed!” 

“Yes, I have had some hard days 
since I saw you, and some miserable 
ones—and all because of you.” 

“Because of me? How is that?” 

“You recall the diamond neck- 
lace that you loaned me to wear to 
the Commissioner’s ball?” 

“Yes, very well.” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“How is that, since you returned 
it to me?” 

“I returned another to you ex- 
actly like it. And it has taken us 
ten years to pay for it. You can 
understand that it was not easy for 
us who have nothing. But it is 
finished and I am decently con- 
tent.” 

Madame Forestier stopped short. 
She said, “You say that you bought 
a diamond necklace to replace 
mine?” 

“Yes. You did not perceive it 
then? They were just alike.” 

And she smiled with a proud and 
simple joy. Madame Forestier was 
touched and took both her hands 
as she replied. 

“Oh! My poor Matilda! Mine 
were false. They were not worth 
over five hundred francs!” 


PRACTICE 


1. Which of the following phrases is the best descrip- 

tion of Mrs. Loisel at the beginning of the story? 

a. a proud and beautiful young woman who was 
dissatisfied with her life and dreamed of being 
rich 

b. asickly young wife who suffered from overwork 
and poverty 

c. a contented and loving wife 
brought great happiness to her husband 


. Which of the following phrases is the best descrip- 

tion of Mr. Loisel? 

a. a selfish and heartless young 
his wife go to work to pay off t 
incurred 

b. an ambitious young man who lon 
of ease and luxury 

c. a patient and unselfish hu: 
to please his wife 


b Which of the following phrases is the bes 
tion of Mrs. Forestier? 

a. a kind and generous friend 

b. a snobbish and mean rich lady 

©. a beautiful but heartless woman 


whose charm 


clerk who made 
he debts he had 


ged for a life 


sband who wanted 


t descrip- 
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was at the office, she would seat 
herself before the window and think 
of that evening party of former 
times, of that ball where she was so 
beautiful and so flattered. 

How would it have been if she 
had not lost that necklace? Who 
knows? Who knows? How singular 
is life, and how full of changes! How 
small a thing will ruin or save one! 


One Sunday, as she was taking a 
walk on the Champs-Elysées to rid 
herself of the cares of the week, she 
suddenly perceived a woman walk- 
ing with a child. It was Mrs. 
Forestier, still young, still pretty, 
still attractive. Mrs. Loisel was 
affected. Should she speak to her? 
Yes, certainly. And now that she had 
paid, she would tell her all. Why not? 

She approached her. “Good 
morning, Jeanne.” 

Her friend did not recognize her 
and was astonished to be so famil- 
iarly addressed by this common 
personage. She stammered. 

“But, Madame—I do not know— 
You must be mistaken—” 

“No, I am Matilda Loisel.” 
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since I saw you, and some miserable 
ones—and all because of you.” 

“Because of me? How is that?” 

“You recall the diamond neck- 
lace that you loaned me to wear to 
the Commissioner’s ball?’’ 

“Yes, very well.” 

‘Well, I lost it.” 

“How is that, since you returned 
it to me?” 

“I returned another to you ex- 
actly like it. And it has taken us 
ten years to pay for it. You can 
understand that it was not easy for 
us who have nothing. But it is 
finished and I am decently con- 
tent.” 

Madame Forestier stopped short. 
She said, “You say that you bought 
a diamond necklace to replace 
mine?” 

“Yes. You did not perceive it 
then? They were just alike.” 

And she smiled with a proud and 
simple joy. Madame Forestier was 
touched and took both her hands 
as she replied. 

“Oh! My poor Matilda! Mine 
were false. They were not worth 
over five hundred francs!” 


PRACTICE 


1. Which of the following phrases is the best descrip- 

tion of Mrs. Loisel at the beginning of the story? 

a. a proud and beautiful young woman who was 
dissatisfied with her life and dreamed of being 
rich 

b. asickly young wife whi 
and poverty 

c. a contented 
brought great happiness to 


. Which of the following phrases is the best descrip- 

tion of Mr. Loisel? 

a. a selfish and heartless young 
his wife go to work to pay off 
incurred 

b. an ambitious young 
of ease and luxury 

c. a patient and unselfish hus 


to please his wife 
. Which of the following phrases is the best descrip- 


tion of Mrs. Forestier? 

a. a kind and generous friend 

b. a snobbish and mean rich lady 
c€. a beautiful but heartless woman 


o suffered from overwork 
and loving wife whose charm 


her husband 


clerk who made 
the debts he had 


man who longed for a life 


band who wanted 
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. If a woman had asked Mrs. Loisel at the begin- 


ning of the story to do some housework, how 

would Mrs. Loisel have reacted? 

a. She would have done it, glad to have the 
chance to earn some money. 

b. She would have felt such work was beneath her 
dignity. 

c. She would have done it if the work had been 
in a beautiful, big house. 


. For what reason did Mr. Loisel try so hard to get 


an invitation to the Ministry ball? 

a. He wanted very much to go and see all the 
important people who would be there. 

b. He knew his wife would like to go to a ball. 

c. He wanted to give his wife a chance to wear 
her new dress. 


. Where did Mr. Loisel get the money to pay for 


Mrs. Loisel’s ball gown? 

a. He borrowed it from some friends. 

b. Mrs. Forestier loaned the money to him. 

c. He used some money which he had been saving 
to buy a gun. 


. If the Loisels had known the true value of the 


borrowed necklace, how would their lives have 
been different? 


a. They would have stolen it, sold it, and been 
wealthy for the rest of their lives. 
b. Mrs. Loisel would not have needed to work. 


. How did the loss of the necklace affect Mrs. 


Loisel’s character in the end? 


a. She displayed new determination and courage. 
b. She became a cross, nagging wife. 


LESSON 13 Reviewing Skills 


. Below are three questions you can ask about 

reading material. Which one of them is not a 

good basis for forming an opinion? 

a. Is it in keeping with our knowledge today? 

b. Is it what I would like to believe? 

c. How does it relate to what people have 
believed in the past? 


. If the article about Cousteau had appeared in 

the newspapers before the experiment started, it 

might have been titled “Can Man Stay Sub- 

merged a Whole Month and Survive?” Imagine 

you had to predict the outcome at that time. 

Which of the following statements would lead 

you to believe that the new experiment would 

be successful? 

a. There have been many popular fiction stories 
written about living underwater. 

b. Anything you read in a newspaper or a 
must be true. 

c. Jacques Cousteau has pioneere 
and has already had successe 
Aqualung. 


: Writers often expect the reader to 
behavior of a character in a story. 
help you do this? 

(Choose three.) 

a. reading more slowly 

b. understanding the character 0 
€. reading more books by the same 


book 


d in this field 
s with his 


predict the 


What will 


f the person 
author 
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4. The author’s point of view is 


a. the view or scene from his window 


b. the main point of his story 


c. the position from which or person through 


whom he tells a story 


5. A story that is written by the author as though 
he were a character (“I did this”) makes the 


reader feel 


a. that he is seeing, hearing, thinking, and feel- 
ing only what the character does at one par- 


ticular time in one place 


b. that he is able to watch the whole situation in 
several places at the same time 

c. that he can know what several people are 
thinking even though they don’t speak 


6. A story in which the reader is told what is going 


on in several places at the same time and what 
several people are thinking and doing is told 


from the g 
a. personal point of view 
b. impersonal point of view 


Here is the story of The Merchant of Venice, a play by 
William Shakespeare, written in the year 1596. In this 
passage you will be introduced to four people. Notice not 
only what the author says about them directly, but also what 
he tells you indirectly as he describes certain situations. 


The Merchant of Venice 


There was a businessman who 
had collected an immense fortune 
by lending money to Venetian mer- 
chants. Shylock was his name. He 
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was a hardhearted man and de- 
manded the payment of the money 
he lent with such severity that he 
was disliked by most men, parti- 


cularly Antonio, another merchant 
who himself often lent money to 
people in distress—but never 
charged interest payments. 

Antonio was a very kind man, 
courteous and honorable. He was 
greatly beloved by all his fellow 
citizens; but his closest friend was 
Bassanio, a noble Venetian, who, 
having only a small inheritance, 
had nearly exhausted his little 
fortune by living in too expensive a 
manner. Whenever Bassanio wanted 
money, Antonio assisted him; and 
it seemed as if they had but one 
heart and one purse between them. 

One day Bassanio came to An- 
tonio and told him that he wished 
to marry a lady whom he dearly 
loved; but not having the money 
to buy the clothes befitting the 
suitor of such a rich heiress, he 
asked Antonio to lend him three 
thousand ducats. 

Antonio had no money at hand 
at that time to lend his friend; but 
Xpecting soon to have some ships 
come home full of merchandise, he 
e he would go to Shylock, the 

ch moneylender, and borrow the 
Money upon the credit of those ships. 
_ Shylock was agreeable, thinking 

I can once catch Antonio short, 

Will feed fat the ancient grudge I 
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bear and make him pay dearly.” 

So Shylock lent Antonio the 
money but would not take interest 
on it from him. He asked instead, 
as a “merry joke,” that if Antonio 
failed to repay the loan on a certain 
day he would have to forfeit a 
pound of flesh, to be cut off from 
any part of his body that Shylock 
pleased. 

Some time later Bassanio re- 
ceived this message from Antonio: 
«Gweet Bassanio, my ships are all 
lost, my bond to Shylock is for- 
feited; and since in paying, it is 
impossible that I should live, I 
wish only to see you once again.” 

On arriving in Venice, Bassanio 
found his friend Antonio in prison. 
Although Bassanio himself now had 
money to repay the loan, Shylock 
refused to accept anything but the 
pound of Antonio’s flesh. This would 
be his revenge on Antonio, whom 
he hated. 

Unknown to Bassanio, Portia, 
the lady he dearly loved, had come 
to Venice to see if she could be of 
any help. When Shylock insisted 
that he be allowed to cut off a 
pound of Antonio’s flesh, Portia 
arranged to borrow the costume of 
a lawyer and in disguise to defend 
Antonio herself in court. 
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This she did in the courtroom of 
the Duke of Venice, who was the 
judge. She agreed Shylock had a 
right to have the pound of flesh, 
but she spoke so sweetly about the 
need for mercy and the quality of 
mercy that it would have softened 
any but the cold heart of Shylock. 
She stated that true mercy dropped 


like the gentle rain from heaven 
and that it blessed both him that 
gave and him that received it; and 
that earthly power came nearest to 
God’s when mercy balanced justice. 

When she had spoken of the need 
for mercy, she asked Shylock to 
accept the money instead of the 
pound of Antonio’s flesh. 


7. Which of the following phrases is the best descrip- 
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tion of Bassanio? 

a. a wasteful person who spent every cent he 
ever had 

b. a good young man who spent more money 
than he had 

c. a good young man who lent his money to 
others and never took interest 


. Although not a great deal is said about Portia, 


which of the following descriptions best suits her? 

a. a spoiled, rich heiress who thought only of her 
own pleasure 

b. arich heiress who courageously and unselfishly 
undertook a difficult task 

c. a rich heiress who helped Antonio by repaying 
the debt to Shylock 


. The story says one of the differences between 


Antonio and Shylock was that 


a. Antonio was very strong and didn’t tire easily 
b. Shylock lent money to others 


c. Antonio never charged interest 


10. 


11. 


12. 


The story says that Antonio and Bassanio “had 

but one heart and one purse between them.” 

This suggests that —____. 

a. they were such good friends that there wasn’t 
anything they wouldn’t do for each other 

b. they didn’t have much money between them 

c. Antonio had so much money that he didn’t 
know what to do with it 


From the part of the story you have just read, 
see if you can predict what Shylock answered to 
Portia’s request. 

a. Shylock changed his mind and allowed 
Antonio to pay him back the money he had 
borrowed. 

b. Shylock insisted on taking the pound of flesh. 


Which of the following statements should have 

given you a clue to the outcome? 

a. Antonio was beloved by all his fellow citizens. 

b. Bassanio offered to repay Shylock twice as 
much. 

c. Portia spoke courageously of mercy. 

d. Shylock was a hardhearted man. 


Reviewing Skills 

5. a 9. 
6.b 10. 
7- b 11. 
8. b 12. 


.b 
Lc 
-b 

c 
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LESSON 14 Reading with a Purpose 


If you were writing a report on the ways cavemen hunted 
and protected themselves, which of the following facts from a 
passage on timber could you use? 


'Timber has always been important to man. 
?Early man found that he could make a weapon 
of a pointed stick. *If he rubbed two sticks 
together, it made a fire. “The early Americans 
used timber to build houses and forts. “These 
protected them from the weather and Indians. 


1. Which sentences tell about cavemen? 

2. What term is used instead of cavemen? 

3. Which of the sentences about cavemen contains informa- 
tion about the way they hunted or protected themselves? 


Sentences 2 and 3 deal with cavemen, or early man, don’t 
they? Sentence 1 is a general statement and does not contain 
particular information related to your topic. The last two 
sentences in the selection are about early American settlers, 
not cavemen, so they do not suit your purpose. 

Of the two sentences about cavemen, only one tells some- 
thing which you would want to include in your report. Since 
you are looking for information on the ways cavemen protected 
themselves, you will naturally be interested in the weapons 
they used. Sentence 2 tells you something about one weapon 
of early man. Fire might have been another means of protec- 
tion, but there is nothing in this passage which would lead 
you to that conclusion. Sentence 3 merely states how two 


sticks were used to start a fire. No mention is made of how 
the fire was used. 
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When you are looking for information on a certain topic, 
you can find helpful material in articles on many different 
subjects related to your topic. It is important to be able to 
select the particular information that relates directly to your 
topic. Do not be led away by information that may be highly 


interesting but which does not relate to your topic. 


PRACTICE 


A. Let’s say that you have been given an assignment to write 
As you read the 


cts that will help 


a report on big game hunters in Africa. 
following selections, concentrate on the fa 
you understand and write about that topic. 


(A) ‘African big game hunting 
has become a big business. *Teddy 
Roosevelt’s safari in the early 
1900’s aroused great interest in the 
Sport of hunting Africa’s ferocious or 
unusual animals. ‘Since that time 
more and more sportsmen have trav- 
eled to Africa to take part in safaris. 

(B) 'Because African terrain and 
a are unfamiliar to them, these 
7. T tsmen hire professional hunters 

a their safaris. *Originally the 
et ae were ivory shooters or white 
tn aS who agreed to guide hunt- 

& Parties. ‘Soon, however, certain 


(C) 'A safari leader has to be 
more than a good hunter; he must 
be able to equip a safari with sup- 
plies and native help and then keep 
it functioning smoothly. 

(D) 'During the early part of the 
twentieth century, 50 many African 
animals were killed that laws were 
instituted to protect the dwindling 
game. “Licenses are now issued, 
limiting the kind and number of 
animals which a sportsman may 
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kill. When a sportsman sees a 
game elephant, he relies on his 
guide hunter to tell him if the ele- 
phant he has just sighted has tusks 
which will weigh one hundred 
pounds each or only seventy-five. 
‘The white hunter must be able to 
make such judgments accurately 
and quickly from a distance and 
through heat haze. ‘If he makes a 
mistake and his client wastes his 
limit on a small animal, it is likely 
that the sportsman will consider 


Write the paragraph letter and number of each B. 


the safari a failure and never con- 
sider hiring that guide hunter to 
lead another safari. 

(Œ) 'Today many people are 
traveling to Africa armed with a 
camera instead of a gun. “Their 
safaris are for the purpose of photo- 
graphing big game, not killing it. 
‘Through pictures, many who will 
never get to Africa enjoy the thrills 
of chasing a fleeing impala or com- 
ing face to face with an angry 
rhinoceros. 


1,2,3 
sentence that gives you information about African C. 1 
white hunters. (Choose seven.) D. 3,4,5 


B. The following selection is taken from Frank C. Hibben’s 
book Hunting in Africa. It is part of the chapter called 
“Leopard Bwana.” First, read the narrative to enjoy the 
thrill and the suspense of the incident. Then, look back over 
it to select any information which relates to your subject of 
the African white hunter. (Ngoro is a gunbearer, Andrew is 
the white hunter, and Brownie is the author’s wife.) 


Leopard Bwana 
Two or three baboons barked. 


Ngoro tensed and raised his head 
slowly. He squeezed my arm and 
pointed with his eyes. I looked 
through the vine stems. There, a 


pair of ears were moving along 
above the grass beyond the bait 
tree. The leopard was returning. 
Slowly, I hunched forward to mY 
knees. I steadied the rifle against 


From Hunting in Africa by Frank C. Hibben. © 1962, by Frank C. Hibben. Reprinted by permission of 


Hill and Wang, Inc. 
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one of the vine stems. The great 
cat’s ears moved forward, then 
turned from side to side. The leopard 
was cautious. Whatever was the 
thunder which had driven him 
away before, he was taking no 
chances this time. 

After perhaps five minutes, he 
moved cautiously to the edge of 
the grass beneath the trees. Only 
then did he look up at the bait. I 


could see his chest now, and his two 
forepaws. I could also make out the 
tail. I moved the crosshairs of the 
telescopic sight to the very center 
of the leopard’s chest. Slowly and 
deliberately I squeezed off the shot. 
This was it! 

The leopard went down. Ngoro 
jumped up with a Masai war whoop. 
He thumped me on the back, and 
pounded on my hat. “Mazuri, 
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mazuri sana,” he shouted at the 
top of his lungs. 

The leopard was flopping on the 
ground like a beheaded chicken. 
Suddenly he seemed to regain his 
faculties. He pulled himself to his 
feet. He whirled, and in an arching 
bound, ran off into the high grass. 

Ngoro and I stared numbly at 
each other. Another Masai shout 
died in Ngoro’s throat. We could 
hear the safari car coming. ‘Brownie 
and Andrew had heard the shot. 
"The car wove crazily among the 
thorn trees and slipped to a stop. 

“Did you get him?” Andrew 
asked excitedly. 

“I killed him. But he ran off,” 
I said weakly. 

Fortunately, Ngoro came to my 
assistance with a flood of Swahili. 
“Indeed, the big bwana, the slayer 
of simbas, had killed the monster 
leopard. The leopard, possessed of 
many lives, got to his feet and 
galloped off!” 

It was almost dark. ‘Quickly, 
Andrew organized us. “Weve got 
a wounded leopard on our hands,” 
he said tersely. “Even if he should 
die tonight, the hyenas will eat him 
before morning.” 

‘Ngoro held one .470 double rifle 
as a spare. Andrew carried another, 
and I stuck by the Weatherby .300 
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magnum. 7As we stepped into the 
yellow grass, Andrew said tersely, 
“Shoot him as he jumps for your 
gun barrel.” 

As the three of us moved forward 
in a line, I thought of Andrew’s 
description of a charging leopard. 
8Of all the Big Five,” he had said, 
“the charging leopard at close 
quarters is the worst.” 

I remembered how Carl Akeley, 
years before, had told me of his 
experience with a wounded leopard. 
The cat had sprung at him so 
viciously, and from such close 
quarters, that he had had no time 
to get in a shot. The leopard seized 
his arm with its teeth. With one 
hand at the leopard’s throat, Carl 
had wrestled the cat. The leopard’s 
claws raked up red furrows of flesh 
on his thigh and stomach. Car! fell 
forward with the cat beneath him. 
With one knee, Carl had cracked 
the leopard’s ribs one after the 
other. *With brute strength he 
crushed the chest of the leopard. 
"Carl Akeley was an extremely 
powerful man, but wrestling with 
that leopard had put him in the 
hospital for six months, and nearly 
cost him his life. 

The hair on the back of my neck 
prickled. My hands were sweaty- 
Could I hit a charging leopard head 


on? I wasn’t sure. And yet, I was 
the one who had set up this awful 
situation. What could have hap- 
pened? Why wasn’t the leopard 
dead? 

A growl ripped from the grass 

just ahead. The rasping sound was 
like tearing cloth. I stiffened. 
"Andrew had said, “When a leopard 
growls, he’s on his way.” 
We stood there, the three of us, 
in the gathering dusk. “Our rifles 
were pointed. Our fingers rested 
firmly on the triggers. The line of 
&rass was a dark shadow. No 
leopard appeared. 

“Andrew jerked his head to 
motion us backward. We retreated 
slowly, still watching every clump 
of grass and fallen leaf that might 


suddenly become the open mouth 
and awful face of a charging leopard. 
“With Ngoro and I standing 
guard, Andrew maneuvered the 
safari car so that the lights would 
shine in the direction from which 
the growl had come. We then 
climbed on the metal top of the 
safari car. Still we could see noth- 
ing. There was no gleam of green 
eyes in the grass. We moved for- 
ward with the light at our backs. 
Suddenly Mohammed, the first 
tracker, darted ahead and into the 
brush in the full gleam of the lights. 
15“ Come back, you fool,” Andrew 
yelled. Mohammed plunged into the 
brushlikeaterrier. He graspedalong 
black and yellow tail and pulled it 
out. The leopard was stone dead. 


l. Which of the following facts did you find in the 
above article that would help you with your 


report? (Choose four.) 
a. 


b. 


A wounded leopard is vicious. 
A white hunter advises his client. 
- A white hunter knows well the habits and 


d temperaments of African game animals. 
i A white hunter expects to spend a great deal of 


time in the hospital. 


Fo mo 


A White hunter is the organizer of the safari. 
White hunter gives the orders during a hunt. 
White hunter always drives the safari car. 


very safari has at least one gunbearer and 


One tracker. 


1. b,c, e, f 
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2. Which one of the numbered sentences in the narra- 

tive shows that a white hunter advises his clients? 2. 7 
3. Which of the numbered sentences show that a 

white hunter knows well the habits and tempera- 

ments of the African game animals? (Choose 


three.) 


4, Which of the numbered sentences show that a 


white hunter is the organizer of the safari? 


. Which of the numbered sentences show that a 


white hunter gives the orders during a hunt? 


(Choose three.) 


9. 5,8; 14 
4. 4 
5. 7, 13,15 


C. The writer of the following selection is definitely trying 
to influence your thinking in some way. He is using persuasive 
writing. As you read the passage, be sure you understand 
what the writer’s point of view is and what statements are 


his opinions rather than facts. 


A World Without Animals 


Thanks to us humans, we will 
soon be living in a world without 
animals. Throughout history man 
has moved into the lands inhabited 
by animals and destroyed them or 
pushed them out so he could culti- 
vate the land and build a home for 
himself. Little thought -has been 
given to nature’s own children, the 
animals. 

Worse than man’s thoughtless 
drive for self-preservation, how- 
ever, is the needless killing of wild 
animals in the name of sport. In 
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our own country the vast herds of 
buffalo which once roamed 0U 
Great Plains were almost co! 
pletely destroyed by pleasure-seek- 
ing sportsmen who slaughtered al 
shaggy beasts for no reason other 
than the thrill of an exciting hunt- 
Finally, our government woke e 
to its duty to save these and othe 

species from extinction, and lan 
were passed to protect certain cre@ 

tures from the guns of the hunter™ 
In some cases, the laws do not gt y 

full protection; they merely Ioi 


the number of a certain kind of 
animal which a hunter may kill at 
any one time. This is a very sport- 
ing arrangement; a number of 
animals are doomed to be killed 
each year, but some will be lucky 
enough to escape destruction—if 
only for another year. 
‘ Africa has become the new hunt- 
8 ground for enthusiasts bent on 
rE nas of game animals. Be- 
aie e first fifty years of this 
A Hien were over, 90 per cent of 
"The = game had been destroyed. 
noble oe were helped in this 
Senet ndeavor by master animal 
tie ee known as white 
and lead a men still organize 
x unting safaris. A safari’s 


Sole l 
ing k “TPOse 1s the needless butcher- 
wild animals. 


True, some laws and regulations 
have been laid down to restrict the 
hunters, but the fact remains that 
African game animals are being 
killed primarily so that rich sports- 
men can fill their homes with trophy 
heads and brag about their hunting 
prowess to admiring friends. 

Such safaris encourage extreme 
cruelty to animals. *A white hunter 
may take minor steps to reduce the 
suffering of an animal; for example, 
he will go into the brush in search 
of a wounded animal to finish it off 
as painlessly as possible. But the 
animal would never have been 
wounded in the first place if the 
safari had not been organized. 

Let’s take steps to outlaw all 
hunting. Let’s become preservers 
of wildlife rather than destroyers. 
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The numbered sentences all tell about white 
hunters in Africa. Which ones are facts not colored 
by the writer’s attitude? Write the numbers of the 
sentences which contain factual information about 
white hunters. (Choose two.) 3.3 


D. Decide which statements listed below give facts that 
you learned from the three selections and that relate to your 


subject. If you need to, read again the sentences that tell 
specifically about white hunters. 


1. White hunters are professional hunters. 1 
2. White hunters organize and lead safaris. 2. 
3. White hunters encourage cruelty to animals. 3 
4 


. White hunters will go into the brush after a 


wounded animal to kill it painlessly rather than 
leaving it to suffer. 


4. 
5. A white hunter has to know a great deal about 
African game animals. 5. 
6. Clients expect white hunters to be able to tell 
them whether or not a certain specimen is larger 
than average. 6. 
7. White hunters advise their clients on how to 
shoot, what to shoot, and so on. Fs 
8. White hunters must know how to drive many 
different kinds of cars. 8. 
9. White hunters must know the African country. 9. 
10. At first the white hunters were ivory hunters or 
white settlers. 10 


White hunters are responsible for equipping 
safaris with supplies and native help. 
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. yes 


. ho 


. yes 


. yes 


LESSON 15 Outlining 


After gathering information on a subject, you will want to 
organize it so that you can remember it accurately and use it 
easily. An outline is an excellent way to see how facts relate 
to one another and to prove to yourself that you have all the 
information you need. 

Below is an outline of the information you discovered 
about white hunters. Notice how the specific facts are put 
together under several main headings or topics. The title tells 
the subject or general topic of the outline. 


WHITE HUNTERS IN AFRICA 


I. Who white hunters are 

A. At first they were ivory hunters and white settlers. 

B. Now they are professional hunters who make a 
business of guiding safaris. 

What white hunters need to know 

A. They must be familiar with the African country. 

B. They must know a great deal about African game 
animals. 

C. They must be able to judge accurately the size of a 
Specific animal. 

What white hunters do 

- They organize and lead safaris. 

- They equip the safaris with supplies and native help. 

hey are in charge of safaris and give orders. 

- They advise their clients on how to shoot and what 

to shoot. 

When necessary, they go into the brush after a 

Wounded animal to end its suffering. 


Il. 


Il, 


m vow» 
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Do you see how the specific facts, listed after the capital 
letters, explain the main topics, marked by Roman numerals? 
After gathering information, you will usually find that it tells 
about a few main topics. Once you decide what the main 
topics are, you can then group the particular facts, or sub- 


topics, under the appropriate topic. 


PRACTICE 


A. As you read the next passage, decide what main topic it 
tells about. Look for the important idea of the passage. 


Buttons can be used as orna- 
ments or for fastening clothes. But 
they didn’t always have these two 
uses. At first, buttons were used 
only as ornaments. Today they are 
used mainly for fastening clothes. 

The earliest known buttons came 
from ancient Egypt and Greece 
4,000 years ago. The people then 
used them only for ornaments. To 
fasten their clothes they used a 
rope, sash, or pin. 


About 500 years ago a different 
kind of clothing came into use. 
Earlier clothes were very loose. The 
newer clothes were more like ou” 
clothes today; they fit better. At 
about this time, someone must have 
found that a loop around a button, 
or a button pushed through a slit, 
made a good fastener. Buttons were 
still used as ornaments, but now 


they were also useful for buttoning 
clothes together. 


1. What is the main topic of the passage? 
a. Buttons as ornaments 
b. Uses of buttons 
c. Egyptian and Greek clothing 1. b 
(Parts of the passage did tell about buttons as 
ornaments and Egyptian and Greek clothing, but 
the whole passage did not discuss these subjects. 
The whole selection did deal with the uses of 


buttons—both as ornaments and as fasteners on 
clothing.) 


- What information would you include as subtopics 
under the main topic? (Choose three.) 


a. Four thousand years ago buttons were used 
only as ornaments. 

b. The Egyptians fastened their clothing with a 
rope, sash, or pin. 

c. About 500 years ago when clothing styles 
changed, buttons began to be used as fasteners 

i as well as ornaments. 


Today buttons are used mainly for fastening 

clothes. 

(Sentence b is a fact but not a fact about buttons 

ny how they were and are used. It does not 
elong under the topic “Uses of Buttons.’’) 


2. a,c, d 


ne how, as you read, you must look for the most 

o —_ €a or subject of a passage. The title of an article 
hse caa often tells you what the subject is. Once you 

Inder the + the main subject is, you can then group details 
6 Stine topics and subtopics. 

buttons. & 1s another passage giving some information about 


topi Read the selection and see if you can choose a main 
C for i passage. 


u 
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Some of our present-day button 
customs come from the early uses 
of buttons for fastening. The 
buttons on men’s coats, for ex- 
ample, are sewn on the right side. 
This custom began in the days 
when a man would need to un- 
button his coat quickly with his 
left hand and draw his sword with 
his right hand. 

Some buttons began their history 
by being useful, but today are just 


ornaments. The buttons on men’s 
coat sleeves are ornaments today. 
A few hundred years ago they were 
used to button sleeve cuffs back 
over the lace frills of the shirt 
sleeve. The buttons, usually large, 
found on the belted back of a man $ 
overcoat once were useful, too. They 
were used to button up the long 
tails of the coat to make riding horse- 
back easier. Today they are just 
ornaments on the back of the coat. 


3. What is the main topic of this last passage? 
a. History of button customs related to men’s 


coats 
b. Clothing today 
c. Buttons on men’s clothing 


4. What information would you include as subtopics 
under the main topic? (Choose three.) 


a. 


b. 
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Men’s coat buttons are sewn on the right side. 
So that he was free to draw his sword with his 
right hand while unbuttoning his coat with his 
left hand, a man’s coat buttons were sewn on 
the right side years ago and still are today. 


- The buttons on men’s coat sleeves, which are 


ornamental today, were once used to button 


the sleeve cuffs back over the lace frills of the 
shirt sleeve. 


. The ornamental buttons on the belted back of 


a man’s overcoat were once us 


the long tails of the coat wh 
horseback. 


ed to button up 
en he was riding 


4. b,c, d 


On a separate piece of paper write the topics and subtopics 
in outline form. Use Roman numerals to number the main 
topics and capital letters to list the subtopics. Before you 
begin, look back at the sample outline at the beginning of 
this lesson. 


B. As you read about the armadillo, decide what main 
topics the article deals with. 


0 The Armadillo 
ne of 


foung in F strangest animals Jointed, bony plates cover its head, 

a armadill e Americas today is neck, and body to form a hard 
Its yep es : armor. Across the middle of its 
of What name gives you an idea back, there are movable joints so 


this animal looks like. the armadillo can bend and turn. 
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Besides the protection of the 
armor on its back, this animal has 
strong claws on its forearms. When 
danger is near, these claws can dig 
a burrow with great speed. The 
armadillo then curls up in the hole 
to save its life. 

These animals will eat almost 
anything—roots, insects, fruits, or 
worms. They come out into the 
open at night to find food when 
there is not so much danger of 
attack. 

If you live in or visit any of our 
southwestern states, or ever go to 
Mexico or the countries of South 
America, you may sometime see an 
armadillo. Although this animal was 
very large in prehistoric times, it is 
now only about three feet long. 


You may not believe it, but 
armadillo meat is very tasty and is 
a favorite food in South American 
countries. Some say it tastes like 
chicken. Others say it is more like 
pork. 

The hard, scaly shell which covers 
the armadillo is often used to make 
ornamental baskets. The shell is 
bent into a bowl shape, and the tail 
is curved over the top and attached 
to the opposite side to form 4 
handle. The “basket” is then var- 
nished and sold in the markets to 
tourists. 

Next time you visit a zoo, look 
for the armadillo. You will find this 
small, armored animal to be quite 
different from the other more 
common animals you know. 


Which of the following are main topics? (Choose 


five main topics.) 


. How an armadillo looks 
- How an armadillo digs a hole 


How an armadillo protects itself 


. Where armadillos live 


- How armadillos live in zoos 


onanw#nr wn a 
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. How armadillos are used by man 


How an armadillo tail makes a handle on a basket 
What and when an armadillo eats 


1, 3, 5, 6,8 


C. In setting up an outline, you would number the main 
topics in the following way: 
I. How an armadillo looks 
II. How an armadillo protects itself 
III. What and when an armadillo eats 
IV. Where armadillos live 
V. How armadillos are used by man 


Below are specific facts about the armadillo. Decide under 
which main topic above the following subtopics belong. 


l. It eats roots, insects, fruits, worms—almost 
anything. 


ey 


2. The meat is eaten in South America. 2. V 
3. It is about three feet long. 3l 
4. It digs a hole and curls up in it. 4. ll 
5. The bony plates act like armor. 5. Hl 
6. It has claws on its forelegs. 6. | 
7. Baskets are made from the armadillo’s bony 
armor. 7. 
8. It looks for its food at night. alll 
9. It has jointed bony plates which cover its body 
and head. ne 
10. They live in our southwestern states. 10. IV 
u. They also live in Mexico and South America. 11. 1V 
12. It Comes out into the open only at night. 12: Il 


Aor on a separate piece of paper write the whole outline, 
euping the subtopics under the main topics and lettering 
em correctly, 


gr 
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LESSON 16 
— 


Summarizing Main Ideas 
ae = yy A 


4 OT a 


A cave was man’s first castle. It was both 
home and fortress. It protected him from icy 
winters and midsummer sun. It gave him a 
place to eat and sleep. A fire burning at the 
mouth of a cave frightened away night-prowling 
animals. One cave dweller, armed with a club, 


could defend the family and food inside the cave 
from an intruder. 


Select the main idea or topic discussed in the above 
paragraph. 
1. The history of castles 
2. Early man’s use of caves 
3. Weapons used by cavemen 


Which did you choose as the main topic of the paragraph? 
Choice 1 is not correct; although the word castle is mentioned 
in the first sentence, the selection does not tell about castles. 
Choice 3 is not correct either; one weapon was named in the 
last sentence, but the rest of the paragraph doesn’t have 
anything to do with weapons. 

Choice 2 is the correct one, isn’t it? The paragraph tells 


about caves—not caves in general or how caves are formed 
but how early man used caves. 
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Read the paragraph again and decide what is the most 
important information about the topic. Can you tell the most 
important information briefly? In fact, can you tell in one 
sentence the main facts about early man’s use of caves? 


Which of the following sentences does this? 


1. A caveman ate and slept in a cave. 
2. Caves protected early man from wild animals. 
3. Early man used a cave as both a home and a fortress. 


The first two choices tell important pieces of information, 
but choice 3 states both important facts in the paragraph. 

Th: writer of the paragraph used a number of sentences to 
explain these important points; he used particular details to 
illustrate and clarify the two facts he wanted to stress. 
However, if you wanted to tell yourself briefly what you had 
learned from the passage, you could say, “Early man used a 
cave as both a home and a fortress.” In making this brief 
Statement you would be summarizing, or summing up, the 
most important information about the topic of the paragraph. 


PRACTICE 


A. Read each of the following selections. Decide what the 
cg of each selection is and then choose the sentence that 
Sarasa the most important information you learned 
i e topic. (Some selections will have more than one 
graph about the same topic.) 

b = ie is a natural opening 
the pied of a cliff or hill or under 
Streams S surface. Swift, swirling 

May cut softer layers of 


Tock f 
how tom under hard ones. This is 


to 


the ocean waves. 


scooped from the walls of cliffs by 


Underground rivers have worn 
away soft layers of earth and filled 
the hollows with water. When the 


t 
made a Cave of the Winds was 
Niagara. Sea caves are 


water finally forces a way out, 
great rock caverns are left. 
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1. What is the main topic of the passage you just 
finished reading? 


(B) In 1901 a cowboy noticed 
that a swarm of bats flew the same 
course each day. He became curious 
about where they went, and so he 
followed them. He found the en- 


a. 
b. 
c. 


How caves are formed 
How the Cave of the Winds was made 


How underground rivers wear away layers of 
earth 


. Choose the best summary of selection A. 
a. 
b. 


Ocean waves have made some caves. 


Underground rivers have made great caverns 
under the ground. 


. Water has cut away layers of rock to form 


openings in the sides of cliffs and hills and also 
under the earth’s surface. 


3. What is the main topic of selection B? 


a. 
b. 


C. 


How Carlsbad Caverns were discovered 

Why Carlsbad Caverns have never been com- 
pletely explored 

Where bats live 


4. Choose the best summary of selection B. 
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a. 


A cowboy following a swarm of bats in 1901 


discovered the Carlsbad Caverns of New 
Mexico. 


. The Carlsbad Caverns of New Mexico, which 


were discovered in 1901, are so immense that 
they have never been completely explored. 


. Huge underground caves in New Mexico are 


called the Carlsbad Caverns. 


2. c 


trance to caverns so immense that 
they still have not been completely 
explored. These huge underground 
caves are in New Mexico. They are 
known as the Carlsbad Caverns. 


(C) If you explore a coral reef, 
you may find huge clams, tiny 
crabs, ugly sea cucumbers, turtles, 
octopuses, seaweed, and grasses. 


You may see fishes, starfishes, eels 
slugs, sea urchins, and mollusks in 
beautiful shells. These living things 
are at home among the coral. 


5. What is the main topic of selection C? 
a. How to explore a coral reef 
b. What lives in a coral reef 
e. How coral reefs are formed 5. b 


6. Choose the best summary of selection C. 
a. Seaweed and other plants can live in a coral 
reef. 
b. Many plants and animals live in a coral reef. 
c. Octopuses, turtles, and clams can all live 
together happily. 6. b 


Tki m a longer passage about United States immigrant 

tonto a DEE if you can select the most important informa- 

atila La oe in a summary of the whole article. An 

Sias ually cannot be summarized in just one sentence; a 

ment ete be several sentences and still be a brief state- 
e most important information about a topic. 


The Immigrant Inspector 

His inspections often take place 
at a land gate in a town along the 
borders of the United States. Some 
inspections are done on board a 


chor immigrant inspector must 
“ae yon person who enters the 
Foi States. This checking of 

1s called inspection. He 


Make Ss 
his inspections at places 
People enter this country. 


ship in a harbor. Many times the 
immigrant inspector does his work 
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of checking at an airport in a large 
city where planes arrive from many 
countries. 

Inspection means asking ques- 
tions of citizens and aliens, who are 
citizens of foreign countries. The 
inspector permits any person to 
enter the United States who meets 
the entry rules and has the correct 
travel papers. 

Most important of the traveler’s 
papers is a passport. This is a small 
booklet which contains his picture, 
gives his description, and tells when 
and where he was born. Another 
paper carried by alien travelers is 
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a visa, or permit to travel, which 
he has obtained from the American 
consul in his country. , 
The immigrant inspector is easily 
recognized. He wears a blue un 
form, navy blue tie, and an officer $ 
cap. On the upper left pocket of his 


coat is a gold badge. At the top of 


the badge is a spread eagle. , 
All immigrant inspectors are ove! 
twenty-one years of age, have g00 
character, and are physically a 
They must pass a special written 
test and take training courses. 
Their duty is to enforce the immi- 
gration laws of the United States. 


d 


about the immigrant inspector. 


1. 


read, noti 
finish rea 


Immigrant inspectors, who must be over twenty- 
one years of age and well trained, are easily 
recognized by their uniforms. They check the 
passports of people entering the United States. 


- Immigrant inspectors check the travel papers of 


people entering the United States and allow those 
to enter who have the correct papers and meet the 
entry requirements. Immigrant inspectors are 
carefully chosen and trained to ensure their 
ability to enforce the immigration laws of the 
United States. 


- Immigrant inspections are made at land gates 


along the borders of the United States, on ships, 
and at airports. An immigrant inspector does this 
checking. Each person entering the United States 
must have a passport, a visa, or both. 


C. Here is an interesting article about whales. 
ce the main topics that are discussed. When you 
ding, you will be asked to summarize the main 


poi h 
ints about each topic and also the whole article. 


Huge Creatures of Value 


Choose the best summary of the most important information 


Summary 2 


As you 


(A 


ie ) Although whales are the 


x a sip on earth, men have 
capture rs and clever enough to 
years men ji For over a thousand 
ow ave been capturing 
ures many times their 


~~ 


size. The Norsemen were expert 
whalers. During the Middle Ages 
sailors of European countries caught 
whales for their whalebone and 
whale oil. Many thousands were 
caught in the Arctic Ocean. 
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(B) Can you imagine the bravery 
of men who would go out to sea in 
a tiny uniak in search of the giant 
whale? This is how the Eskimo 
people of the far north—six or 
eight men in a boat—still go whal- 
ing for the large animals that fur- 
nish them with useful materials. 
Whale blubber is like candy to the 
Eskimo children. Eskimos mix 
whale oil with snow to make Eskimo 
ice cream. They also use the oil to 
burn in their lamps. 

(C) In days gone by, whalebone 
was used to stiffen ladies’ fans and 
dresses. Whale oil was used in oil- 
burning lamps. Today plastic has 
replaced whalebone and electricity 
has replaced oil-burning lamps, but 
whales are more valuable than ever. 
Not long ago the oil and meat of 
one whale was sold for $28,000! 


(D) Today whale meat is sold in 
many countries of the world. Cut 
from the red muscle of the huge 
creature, whale meat tastes much 
like sirloin steak, from beef. 

(E) Though whale oil is no longer 
used in oil-burning lamps, it is used 
in some margarines, soaps, and skin 
creams. Glycerine, a sticky sweet 
substance used in making ammuni- 
tion, is also made from whale oil. 

(F) Whales produce ambergris, 
which is used in making elegant 
perfumes. Because it is so scarce, 
a pound of ambergris is worth 
$2,000. ; 

(G) Whales have not lost their 
value. The gigantic creatures of the 
sea are very useful animals. Be- 
cause he has realized their useful- 
ness, man has been capturing 
whales for many hundreds of years. 


1. What is the main topic of Paragraph A? 
a. Norsemen 
b. whaling 
c. whalebone and whale oil 


2. Which sentence best summarizes the most impor- 
tant information you learned about the above 
topic? 

a. For over a thousand years men have been 
capturing whales. 

b. During the Middle Ages men caught whales so 
that they could use the whalebone and whale 
oil. 

c. Whales are many times the size of men. 


3. What is the main topic of Paragraph B? 
a. whaling in a uniak 
b. bravery in the far north 
c. Eskimos and whales 


» Which sentence best summarizes the most impor- 
tant information you learned about the above 
topic? 

a. The Eskimos, who use the blubber and oil of 
the whale, go out in search of whales in tiny 
uniaks, 


- Six or eight people at one time can ride in a 
uniak, 


©. The Eskimos use whale oil to make “ice 
cream” and to burn in their lamps. 
» What is the main topic of Paragraphs C, D, E, 
and F? 


a. products from whales 
* Past uses of whales 
©. prices of whale meat and other products 


~ 


6. Which sentence best summarizes the most im- 
portant information you learned about the above 
topic? 

a. Although whales were considered valuable in 
the past, they do not bring good prices now 
because plastics and electricity have replaced 
whalebone and whale oil. 

b. In the past, whalebone was used as a stiffening 
material and whale oil was used for lamp fuel; 
today meat, ambergris, and oil are useful 
products obtained from whales. 

c. Whale meat, which tastes like sirloin steak, is 
eaten in many countries; ambergris is used in 
making expensive perfumes; whale oil is used 


to make some margarines, soaps, skin creams, 
and glycerine. 


- Which paragraph is a summary of the whole 
article? 
a. Paragraph A b. Paragraph C 
c. Paragraph G 


. Which sentence in the summarizing paragraph is 

the best summary of the whole article? 

a. Whales have not lost their value. 

b. The gigantic creatures of the sea 
are very useful animals. 

c. Because he has realized th 
has been capturing whales 
of years. 


, the whales, 


eir usefulness, man 
for many hundreds 
8. a 
r In all your reading for school, you will find that knowing 
o 


w to use main ideas and how to summarize information will 
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LESSON 17 


Organizing Information 


Here is a chance to review some of the skills you have been 
studying. Let’s see first how well you now can gather and 
organize information on a certain subject. As you read the 
following article, look for information about growing and 


manufacturing tea. 


(A) The history of tea goes back 
China during 2,737 B.c. Early 
ee poets referred to tea as 
e froth of the liquid jade.” 
oe true record of tea in 
TE 7 A A.D. 729. It is recorded 
arte i Shomu served 
heen, ag ed monks at his 
face ea first heard of tea 
However ee traveler in 879. 
l6 > little tea was used until 


ee | is reported that England 
its first cup of tea in 1650. 


to 


J ap 
tha 
tea 


The Story of Tea 


Tea was first used as a medicine. 
Taken by mouth, it was said to 
relieve fatigue, strengthen the will, 
delight the soul, and aid eyesight. 
Also, tea paste was rubbed on the 
skin to relieve rheumatic pains. 

(C) Tea comes from the leaves 
of a bush or tree related to the 
camellia. It is an evergreen and 
bears a white, delicately scented 
flower. It requires a warm, sub- 
tropical climate and light, and well- 
fertilized soil. The bush is pruned 
back to a height of 3 to 5 feet in 
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order to keep it low enough for 
plucking the leaves. 

Tea is now grown ‘in China, 
Japan, India, Formosa, Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, and certain dis- 
tricts in Africa. The finest teas come 
from the high mountains in Darjeel- 
ing (India), Ceylon, and the plains 
of Assam. 

(D) The method of manufacture 
depends upon the type of tea de- 
sired. There are two types of tea, 
black and green. In the manufac- 
ture of black tea, the plucked 
leaves are first withered, then rolled, 
then set aside for the most impor- 


PRACTICE 


tant stage, which is fermentation. 
Next the leaves are fired, or dried, 
in tea driers. They are then ready 
to be sifted into grades. The finest 
grade, consisting of the youngest 
leaves, is Orange Pekoe. 

Green tea is made from the same 
tea leaves, but the fermentation 
stage is left out. 

The English prefer their tea 
with milk and sugar. In Russia a 
pot of strong tea is made, then 
diluted with hot water. It is served 
with jam or lemon, and sugar. 
Iced tea is popular principally in 
the United States. 


A. Now you have read some information about growing 
and manufacturing tea. See if you can answer the following 


questions about the article. 


1. What is the main topic of Paragraph A? 


a. tea in early China 
b. the history of China 
c. liquid jade 


2. Which sentence below best summarizes the most 
important information you learned about the 


above topic? 


a. Early Chinese poets wrote poems about tea. 
b. The history of tea goes back to China during 


2,737 B.C. 
c. Chinese poets drank tea. 
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. What is the main topic of Paragraph B? 
a. English tea 

b. Arabian tea 

c. the introduction of tea to Europe 


- Which sentence below best summarizes the most 
important information you learned about the 
above topic? 

a. The English first drank tea in 1650. 

b. Europe first heard about tea in 879. 

c. Arabian travelers drank tea. 

- What is the main topic of Paragraph C? 

a. how tea grows 

b. camellias 

€. pruning trees 


+ Which sentence best summarizes the most impor- 

tant information you learned about the above 

topic? 

a. The camellia is a delicate, white flower. 

b. Three to five feet is best for picking tea leaves. 

c. Tea comes from the leaves of a bush that 
requires a warm climate and careful pruning. 

- What is the main topic of Paragraph D? 

a. Orange Pekoe tea 

b. black tea 

c. the manufacture of tea 


+ Which sentence best summarizes the most impor- 
tant information you learned about the above 
topic? 
a. Black tea is fermented tea. 

- The method of manufacture depends upon the 
type of tea desired, black or green. 
©. Orange Pekoe: tea is the finest grade of tea. 
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B. Let’s say you are doing a report about growing and 
manufacturing tea. Now see if you can organize the informa- 
tion from the article that is related to your subject. 


1. In making an outline of the information about 
your subject area, which two of the following 
would you use as the main topics? Number them 
I and II. 


a. Using tea b. Growing tea 
c. Grading tea d. Manufacturing tea 
e. Fermenting tea leaves 1. b.l, dll 


2. Number with a I or II the subtopics below which 
refer to your main topics. 
a. In Japan the first record of tea was in A.D. 729, 
when the Emperor served it to some monks. 
b. It was used to improve health. 
c. The tea plant is related to the camellia. 
d. The tea plant is pruned to keep it 3 to 5 feet 
in height. 
e. Tea was once used as a medicine. 
f. The tea leaves are picked. 
g. Tea driers dry the tea. 
h. It needs a warm climate 
well. 
. It is grown in China, Japan, India, Formosa, 
Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, and parts of Africa, 
j. The leaves are dried and rolled. 


k. The tea is sorted as to quality. 
l. The leaves are allowed to ferment when black 


tea is desired, but this step is left out when 
manufacturing green tea. 


m. The first records of tea are in China. 


and good soil to grow 


hme 


Now write out the complete outline as you have selected it. 
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Topic I: c, d, h, Í i 
Topic Il: f, g, Js K 


o à 


LESSON 18 Reviewing Skills 


You have been asked to write a report on the invention 
and uses of the Aqualung. Remembering that the article in 
Lesson 6, “At Home in the Ocean Depths,” made mention of 
it, you might begin by rereading the article and answering 
the following questions. 


1. Which of the following items found in Paragraph 
A should be included in your report? 
a. The sea near Port Sudan is 45 feet deep. 
b. Seven men participated in this experiment. 
c. Jacques Cousteau was the inventor of the 
Aqualung. 
d. 


Jacques Cousteau was mayor of this under- 
water village. 


2. Which, if any, of the following items found in 
P. aragraph B should be included in your report? 


a. Cousteav’s underwater house resembles an 
octopus. 


b. It has steel walls. 

c. It has all the conveniences of home. 

d. All of these items should be included. 
e. None of these items should be included. 


- Which of the following items found in Paragraph 
Should be included in your report? 
a. The men who participated in this experiment 
used Aqualungs daily. 
* They explored and caught fish. 
«They Avoided getting the “bends.” 
ey had a physical checkup daily. 
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4, Which of the following items found in Paragraph 

D should not be included in your report? 

a. The ocean would be a fine place to live per- 
manently. 

b. The Aqualung is only a first step in underwater 
living. 

c. It permits man to stay under water a long time, 
but it is bulky and expensive. 

d. In the future we may have a better system 
that will make the Aqualung out of date. 


- You are asked briefly to outline your report on 
the Aqualung based on the article. From the list 
below, choose three main topics for your outline 
and arrange them in the correct order, 
them I, II, and III. 

a. The depth of the ocean near Port Sudan 
b. The invention of the Aqualung 

c. Cousteau’s underwater house 

d. Present uses of the Aqualung 

e. Underwater farmers and cowboys 

f. Future uses of the Aqualung 


numbering 


6. For each topic in the list below, 
numeral of the main to 
belongs. 


write the Roman 
pic above under which it 


a. Experiments have proved that man can remain 


submerged for long periods of time with the 
help of the Aqualung. 


b. The Aqualung is bulk 
operate. 

c. Cousteau thinks that the 

eventually be replaced with 


- Jacques Cousteau was the 
Aqualung. 


y and expensive to 


Aqualung might 
artificial gills. 
inventor of the 
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7. A summary is A 
a. an illustration of the main point 
b. a subtopic of the main point 
c. a brief statement of the most important 
information 
d. a detail that clarifies a general statement 


8. A good summarizing statement about the article 
“At Home in the Ocean Depths” would be 


a. The water is deep near Port Sudan. 
b. Men proved they could live normally under 
water for long periods of time. 
. c. Every day the men put on Aqualungs and 
l explored the ocean. 
- It will not be long until we have underwater 
farmers and submarine cowboys. 


Reviewing Skills 
5.b. l 6.a. Il 
d. il b. Il 
f. ll c. Ill 
d. I 
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19 Reading Charts 
LESSON and Graphs 


In your work at school, you are expected to know how to 
read charts and graphs. You may have noticed that much 
information in newspapers, encyclopedias, and other sources is 
in the form of charts or graphs- This lesson on charts and 
graphs will be helpful to you in a great deal of your reading. 


Look at the two examples below. Do they tell the same 
thing? Do they say it the same way? 


Example | 


A manufacturer produced three mod- 
dels of a refrigerator. One model, Model 
A, had a capacity of 19 cubic feet. An- 
other model, Model B, had a capacity 
of 23 cubic feet. The third model, Model 
C, had a capacity of 26 cubic feet. 


Example I 


3 MODELS OF REFRIGERATORS 
Capacity in Cubic Feet 


4 8 12 16 20 24 28 
Cubic feet 
126 


See if you can answer these questions about what you 
just read. 


- Do Examples I and II tell about the same subject? 1. yes 


- Does I give you more information about the sub- 


ject than II does? 2. no 


- Why would a writer present information in the 


form of II instead of in the form of I? 
(Choose two.) 
a. He might want to show the reader the dif- 
ferences in size in such a way that the reader 
Could see the differences quickly and correctly. 
b. He might want to include more information 
than he could by using sentences. 
c. He might want to avoid a paragraph full of 
many figures and repetitive phrases. 3. a, 


The two examples do tell about the same subject and give 
© same information about it. The chart, or graph, helps 


You picture the differences in size, and you don’t have to read 


extra words 
Info: 


an 


Co. 


to get to the main information. The same 
"mation could be—and was—told by using sentences, so 
Swer b under 3 is not correct; but the graph helps you to 
Mpare the sizes of the refrigerators more easily. 
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PRACTICE 


A. Let’s see how well you can read a bar graph. Look at 
the length of each bar to read the information it tells. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDINGS 
EARLY, 1963 


Number of Games Behind First-place Team 


Chi- Cincin- Hous- Los Mil- 
cago nati ton Angeles waukee York delphia burgh 


New Phila- Pitts- 


Teams 


1. Which two teams were the fewest games behind? 
2. How many games behin 
bar that is labeled SC 
high as it goes. When y 
look at the numbers o 


1. Chicago, 
St. Louis 


the question “How many games behind were 
they?’’) 
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3. How many games behind was the Cincinnati 
team? 3.5 


4. Which two teams were both six games behind the 
leader? 


5. Which team was the most games behind? 5 


6. How many games behind was the above team? 
(Notice that the top of this bar stops between two 
lines. This means that the number is the number 
represented by the line just below plus 14. So if 
the bar stopped between lines 5 and 6, the bar 
stands for 514 games behind. How far behind was 
New York?) 6. 11% 
How many games behind was Houston? 7. 9% 


8. How many games behind was Los Angeles? 8. 1% 


i Can those of you who are baseball fans tell who the leader 
1n the National League was at this point? Which team was 
not behind at all and so was not included on the graph? Look 
at the bottom of this page to see if you were right. 


4. Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia 


- New York 


rA 


San Francisco was leading the National League at the time the graph was made. 
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B. Here is another kind of graph. It shows a baby’s weight 
over a period of time. It is a line graph. See how well you 
can read it. (The irregular line running somewhat diagonally 
shows the baby’s growth.) 


WEIGHT OF BABY DURING HIS FIRST 10 MONTHS 


Pounds 


tet = Sys 6 1 
Age (in months) 
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1. How much did the baby weigh when he was 1 
month old? (Find the line that is labeled 1 month. 
Follow it upward until the growth line crosses it. 
The point where the growth line crosses the 1 

month line will tell you how much the baby 

weighed at that time. Use the numbers on the 
left hand side of the graph to find the correct 
number of pounds. Remember that a point halfway 
between two numbers means 14. Now answer the 
question: How much did the baby weigh when he 


was 1 month old?) 1. 11 pounds 
2. How much did the baby weigh at 6 months? 2. 21 pounds 
- How much did he weigh at 3 months? 3. 15% pounds 
4. How old was the baby when he weighed 1314 
pounds? 4. 2 months 


: How old was the baby when he weighed 23 


pounds? 5. 8 months 


> During which period did the baby lose some 
weight and then regain it? 
a. between birth and 1 month 
b. between 1 month and 2 months 
€. between 5 months and 6 months Sra 
: During which period did the baby gain the most 
Weight? 
a. between birth and 1 month 
n between 1 month and 2 months 
- between 5 months and 6 months 7b 


7 Di d the baby gain more during the first five 
a ths of his life or during the second five months? 
- the first five months 


- the second five months 
here was no difference. =e 
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C. The following chart gives you some information about 
four states. After the name of each state, you will see three 
figures. Look at the top of each column to find out what the 
figures stand for. Then answer the questions to prove to 
yourself how well you can read and understand the chart. 


Area in 
Square Miles 


Number of 
Population People per 
Square Mile 


New York 47,929 16,782,304 
Ilinois 55,947 10,081,158 


Colorado 103,967 1,753,947 


Alaska 571,065 226,167 


. What was the population of New York? 


1 
1 
2. How many square miles are in Illinois? 2 
3. How many people were living in Colorado? 3 
4. How many people were there in Alaska for each 
square mile? 4 
5. Which state had the most iving in i 
people liv: 
this time? j s 5 
6. Which state has the largest area? 6 
- In which two states would 
: p you expect t 
biggest cities? į Po 
7 
8. How many people were living i i 
re g in Alaska at this 
8 
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. 16,782,304 
. 55,947 
. 1,753,947 


s 4 


. New York 
. Alaska 


. New York, 


Illinois 


. 226,167 


LESSON 20 Reading Mathematics 


Of all the work you do in school, probably none requires 
more careful reading than mathematics problems. This is 
because when you are reading mathematics problems every 
word and number is important. 

For example, think of the difference between these two 
addition problems: 2 + 4 and 2 + .4. In the first problem 
the answer is 6, while in the second it is 2.4! The placement 
of the decimal point makes all the difference. 

In reading mathematics problems, reading carefully and 
comprehending what you read are vital. 

When you are reading mathematics problems, there are 
four key questions to think about which will help you solve 
the problems correctly. 


L 
2. 
3. 


What does the problem ask? 

What information is given in the problem? 

What information do I have to find in order to solve the 
problem? 

` What process (addition, subtraction, multiplication, or 
division) should I use to get the correct answer? 
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PRACTICE 


A. Lets put these four questions to work. Read the 
problem below and then answer the questions. 


Mary bought a new camera for $15.00. She 
had saved 50¢ a week to get the money to buy 


it. How many weeks did it take her to save 
the money? 


1. What does the problem ask? 
a. How much did the camera cost? 


b. How long did it take her to save the money? 
c. What kind of camera was it? 
d. How much had Mary saved? 


. Which of the following information is given in the 
problem? 


(Choose two.) 

a. the cost of the camera 

b. how long Mary had saved her money 2. a,c 
c. how much Mary had saved each week 

d. how many weeks she saved for the camera 


3. What information is necessar 
to the problem? 
a. how old Mary is 
b. how many weeks in a year 3. d 
c. how much tax there was on the camera 
d. how many times Mary needed to earn 50¢ 


y to find the solution 


4. What process should I use 
answer? 
a. addition 
c. multiplication 


to get the correct 


b. subtraction 
d. division 
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B. Here is another mathematics problem. You should 
know how to solve it. 


Mary bought four rolls of film costing a total 
of $1.92. There was film for eight pictures in 
each roll. How much was the cost of the film for 
one picture? 


1. What does the problem ask? 
a. to find the number of pictures Mary took 
b. to find out how much she paid for camera and 
film together 
c. to find out how much one picture cost 
d. to find how many pictures she could have taken l.c 


- Which of the following information is given in the 
problem? 
(Choose three.) 
a. the number of pictures on a roll 
b. the number of rolls bought 
€. the cost of the film 
- the total number of pictures on four rolls 
e. the cost of the film per picture 2. a,b,c 


* What information is necessary in order to solve 
the problem? 
a. how many pictures there are on four rolls 
b. how many pictures Mary took 
©. the total cost of the camera and film together 3. a 


* After finding the answer to Question 3, what 
yee is now necessary to get the correct answer? 
a addition b. subtraction 
* multiplication d. division 4. d 
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C. Now try this problem about enlarging a picture. 


Mary takes pictures with her camera which 
are 214 by 314 inches in size. She enlarged one 
of the pictures so that it was two times as long 


and two times as wide. What were the dimen- 
sions of the picture? 


1. What does the problem ask? 
a. how much it cost to make the enlargement 
b. what the size of the new picture was 
c. how much 214 times 34 is 


2. What information is given in the problem? 
a. the size of the enlarged picture | 

b. the size of the original picture 
c. the cost of enlarging the picture 

. What information is necessary in order to solve 
the problem? 
a. the cost of enlarging the picture 
b. the product of 244 x 314 
c. how much are 2 X 214 and 2 x 314 


3. č 
4. What process should I use to get the correct 
answer? 
a. multiplication b. division e. subtraction 4.a 


D. Here is an explanation of a process in mathematics. 
Read it carefully so that you will know what the main idea is 
and can understand the details that explain the main idea. 


The Powers of Ten 
How do we write large and small (A centimeter is about 14 inch-) on 
numbers? A star you see at night 


: f 

the other hand, the diameter © 

may be 10,000,000,000,000,000,- rot PNG i oe, 
000,000,000,000 centimeters away. pees Which, is. a Hoy P 


atom, has been estimated 
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Io centimeters. This means 
that there would have to be 1,000,- 
000,000,000 protons set side by side 
to measure one centimeter. 

There is quite a difference in the 
scale of measurement, and the num- 
bers used to show the measurement 
are not easy to use. A more con- 
venient way of showing very large 
or small numbers is the index nota- 
tion (plural is indices). We call this, 
writing the number as a power of ten. 

The simple powers of ten are 10, 
100, 1,000, 10,000, and so on. An- 
other way of writing 10 is 10 (ten 


to the first power). Here are more: 
100 is 10 X 10 or 10? (ten to the 
second power, or ten squared) 
1,000 is 10 X 10 X 10 or 10° (ten 
cubed) 
10,000 is 10 X 10 Xx 10 x 10 or 
10t (ten to the fourth) 


In these examples, the indices, 
(2, 3, 4) are called the powers of ten. 
The indices of these numbers are 
the number of zeros after the first 
1. A near star is about 1-followed- 
by-28-zeros centimeters away, so 
this is written in index notation as 
10°8 (ten to the twenty-eighth). 


1. What is the author’s purpose in writing this 


explanation? 
a. to sell a new arithmetic book 


b. to describe a new way of multiplying 
C. to tell a story about mathematics 
d. to explain how the powers of ten act as a 


shorthand for multiplication 
- This article is an example of 
a. expository writing 
b. persuasive writing 
€. narrative writing 
d. descriptive writing 
* Index Notation is 


a. F ; 
a certain way of writing letters and numbers 
`a shorthand way of expressing very large 


numbers 


C. a 
way to measure distance 
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4. Ten to the first power is written simply as 10, 


or as —_________. 
a. 10 b. 10? c. 10° 


5. The index of a number is the number of 


after the first number 1. 
a. zeros b. ones c. tens d. hundreds 5. a 


. The number of centimeters to a certain star is 
about 1 followed by 36 zeros. The index notation 


for this number would be : 
a. 10% b. 1% c 10% d. 130° 6.a 
. Which of these numbers is the largest? 

a. 10 X10 X10 bz 108 

c. 10 X 100 d. 10! 7d 


For the numbers smaller than one, the powers of ten are 
negative numbers. They have a minus sign (—) before them. 
For example: 


io is written as 10— (ten to the minus one) 


m is written as 10-2 (ten to the minus two) 


8. Ten to the minus three (10-*) is written as 


a. —1000 b 
1 


-m 
C+ Too d. TT 8. c 
9. Ten to the minus five is written as 
a. —10 ble a ai 
c. 10-° d. 10-7 m 
10. o is written as ee 
a. 10> b. 10-4 
c. 10! d. 10-3 


10. b 
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11. In figuring the index notation for a power of 10 


you simply —— ~ — . 

a. count all of the digits 

b. divide by ten 

c. count the zeros 1i e 


12. If a number is a power of ten smaller than one, 
you write the index with 
a. a minus sign 
b. a positive sign 
e. no sign 12. a 


18. In order to change a number from 10° to 10° you 
multiply 10° by 


a. one b. ten 
€. one hundred d. a positive sign 13. b 
These 


$ questions about mathematics may have seemed 
difficult to you. But if you read them over several times, 
you will understand that mathematics is only a simplified (or 
Shorthand) way of describing numbers and their relationships. 

The number 10 is one-tenth of 100. Ten times itself is 100. 
that Ple Way of writing 10 X 10 is 10%, The little 2 means 
hat the number 10 is to be multiplied by itself. If there had 
been a little 3 next to the 10, it would have meant the 10 was 
in be multiplied by itself 3 times. That would be 10 X 10 X 

short way of writing this is 10°. 
i a you are multiplying tenths, the sign of the index clio 
minus (=). For example, 4 X 4 X $ can be written 10 


Sai of the mathematics problems you work with in school 
m W a simple system. Once you understand the system, the 
athema 


tics becomes easy. And remember, the systems of 


Ma z ; 
“matics have been developed to make mathematics easy. 


a 
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21 Reading Scientific 
LESSON and Technical Material 


You have learned much about how to read carefully and 
how to think about the author’s purpose. You have read 
many examples of various kinds of writing. In this lesson you 
will have a chance to find out some important skills in reading 
science material. 

Many times you need to read carefully to find new informa- 
tion. Perhaps you need information to write a report for 
school. Or perhaps you need information to answer a question. 
Here are some ways you can help yourself in such reading. 


1. Before you start reading, look carefully at the title of 
the article. Ask yourself some questions about the title, such 
as, “What do I already know about the topic? What do I 
think the author will say? What do I think I will learn from 
what I am going to read?” 

2. If there are pictures with the article, look at them before 
you start reading. Ask yourself what the pictures tell you. 
Read the captions under the pictures. Ask what the captions 
tell. Does the information in the pictures and captions answer 
any of the questions you had when you read the title? 

3. If there are maps, charts, diagrams, or tables in the 
article, look at them before you start reading. How much 
information can you find from looking at them? 


PRACTICE 


A. Here is an article in which you can use what you have 
just learned. As you read the title, see how many questions 
you can think of. The title is “Aircraft Construction.” 

Here are some questions which you may have thought of 
after you read the title. How many of these occurred to you? 
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1. Is this article about the construction of real aircraft or 
model planes? 

. Are the aircraft military or civilian? 

- What are the steps in constructing an airplane? 

4. Will the article tell me anything about how long it takes to 
make an airplane? 

5. Will I learn something about how much it costs to make an 
airplane? 

6. Where are airplanes made? 

7. What is the author’s point of view? 


w bo 


Now you are ready to read the article. As you read it, see 
how many of your questions you can answer. Keep in mind 
the author’s purpose. Look to the context for the meanings 


of words. jae 4 


Aircraft Construction 


There is a tremendous amount (B) To carry 150 or more passen- 

ig needed to design and con- gers nonstop across the yr 

a fir an airliner which can claim requires the combined efforts o 

tonte pace in the principal airline many teams of workers concentra- 
es 


of the world, ting on various aspects. 


(A) 


Of wo 
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(C) Each team concerns itself 
with separate functions in the de- 
sign and operation of the airplane. 
These may be engine and fuel sys- 
tems, structural characteristics, or 
flying controls. The work of the 
teams must be coordinated to bring 
about the development of a suc- 
cessful over-all design. 

(D) At an early stage agreement 
is reached about the shape and 
major dimensions (length and di- 
ameter of fuselage, wing span, wing 
area, etc.) of the proposed aircraft. 
The number and type of engines 
is chosen in accordance with plan- 
ned flight requirements. The gen- 
eral design of the aircraft deter- 
mines where the engines are to 
be located. In making these deci- 
sions consideration is given to the 
maximum number of passengers 
and the weight of freight to be 
conveyed, the intended range, and 
the weight of fuel which will have 
to be carried. The length of runway 
needed for getting the aircraft air- 
borne may also be a limiting factor. 

(E) The total number of draw- 
ings necessary for early planning 
may exceed 50,000. While the plane 
is still in the drawing-board stage, 
tests are conducted using model 
craft in wind tunnels. These tests 
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give information on the aerody- 
namic properties of the design. 
At this stage it is still not too expen- 
sive to make design changes. 

(F) Shortly after this phase of 
testing, a complete full-size wooden 
model is made, including “mock- 
up” controls and fuel and hydraulic 
systems. 

(G) The work of building the 
first airplane to meet the design 
begins with the construction of the 
wings and fuselage in several sec- 
tions. These parts may be assembled 
in separate shops before being 
brought to the assembly plant. It is 
essential that pieces fit perfectly 
once they are brought for assembly. 
This means that plans must be 
followed exactly in early stages 50 
as to avoid complications later On 
in the building process. 

(H) The usual method of build- 
ing body and wing parts is to attach 
pieces of thin sheet metal, pre- 
viously cut to size, over ribs that 
are held together by long spars OY 
struts. The sheet metal is attached 
by special rivets that are flat- 
headed, thus leaving no bumps tO 
slow down the plane’s flight bY 
dragging at the atmosphere. 

(I) During the time major seo 
tions are being assembled, engines 


ree 


as 


Sr = = 


on _ Control sections are being 
‘me led for installation. It is vital 
‘ave the proper parts in readiness 
uring assembly, because a delay of 


one part or system can hold up the 
entire airplane. Frequently no more 
work can be done until some parti- 
cular part is completed. 


1, z 
Number the following events in their proper 


order. 


a. A full-sized wooden mock-up is constructed. 1.a. 3 
E ae engines arrive and are installed. 
* ‘Ae shape and major dimensions of the 
Proposed aircraft are agreed upon. c. 1 
- Thin sheets of metal are riveted to the skeleton 


of ribs to make the wing. 


e. Tesis ug HE 
E using scale models of the proposed 
a are carried out in wind tunnels. e. 2 
orx starts on building the first aircraft of 
© new design. £4 
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2. The author’s purpose in writing this article was 


; 
o ae ee 

a. tell an interesting story 

b. sell new airplanes 


c. explain the process of making an aircraft 2.¢ 

3. This article is about the construction of aircraft 
which are i 
a. real airplanes b. models c. both 3. 


4. The aircraft described in the article are 


a. military b. civilian c. both 


5. This article tells how long it takes to make an 
airplane. 


a. no b. yes 


6. The article tells about how much it costs to 
make an airplane. 


a. no b. yes 


. The article tells where airplanes are made, 
a. no b. yes 


. In Paragraph A, the word principal means 


a. the title of a person who runs a school 


b. the most important c. a rule or law 8. b 


9. In Paragraph B, the word teams means__ | 
a. groups of men playing a game 
b. pairs of horses yolked together 
c. groups of people working together to get a | 
job done 


10. In Paragraph C, the word functions means 


a. amusing incidents 


b. dangerous events 
c. operations 


10. c 
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11. In Paragraph E, the word tunnels means 
a. to dig into the earth 
b. what a train goes through to get through a 
mountain 
c. long passages with high-speed fans to make a 
strong wind We 


— 


12. Match these words with their meaning below. 


Word Meaning 
fuselage a. used to fasten the thin sheets of 
engine metal to the skeleton of the 
mock-up aircraft 12. a. rivets 
aerodynamic b. a full-size model, often made of 
n route wood b. mock-up 
"vets c. the body of the aircraft c. fuselage 
Nb d. to put together d. assemble 
assemble e. a device which gives the aircraft 
fuel its power e. engine 
f. what the engine burns f. fuel 
8g. the force of air on the airplane 
h. the course or direction an air- 
craft flies h. route 


i. a strong piece of metal which 
helps to give the aircraft its 
shape i. rib 


during flight g. aerodynamic 
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B. When you finished reading Paragraph I, you may have 
wondered if the article was finished. Read the rest of the 
article. Try to discover the main idea of the next paragraphs. 


(J) Most people do not realize 
that before it can carry passengers 
an airplane must have many tests. 
These tests are so extensive they 
require 1,400 hours or more to 
assure future passengers and crews 
the utmost safety in flight. 

(K) The major tests are con- 
ducted to determine the static and 
dynamic strength of the airplane’s 
structure. This means that the 
framework of the aircraft must 
withstand pressures both while it is 
on the ground and in the air. In a 
special testing room, known as the 
Stratosphere Chamber, the aircraft 
is subjected to atmospheric pres- 
sures and temperatures that are 
similar to those found at very high 
altitudes. 

(L) Another vital test is con- 
ducted on the undercarriage; this 
is made up of the wheels and all the 
attached parts. Is there sufficient 
strength to withstand the enormous 
strain as the aircraft touches down 
while heavily loaded? Will the 
undercarriage retract properly after 
takeoff? In order to find the neces- 
sary data, some parts may be tested 
until they are destroyed! 
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(M) Many additional tests are 
conducted before the airplane 1S 
actually flown. Engineers check out 
the controls and radio equipment. 
Then the engines are started to see 
if there is any effect on the controls 
or radios. Technicians check the 
vibration level when only one engine 
is running or when they all are 
turning at top speed. 

(N) If the airplane checks out 
satisfactorily on the ground, it 15 
then readied for its first flight- 
Many of the tests that were con- 
ducted on the ground will be re- 
peated in midair. In addition, the 
aircraft’s designers and builders 
want to know if the plane will ° 
as far and as fast as they ha 
planned. Will it climb as steeply 4° 
predicted? What about its behavi0" 
coming out of a sharp dive? Are the 
fuel and control systems working 
properly under unusual circum- 
stances? Do the emergency systems 
function immediately? These a” 
many more questions must be 4?" 
swered to the complete satisfactio? 
of all concerned before the airplan? 
can be put into service carryin8 
passengers and freight. 


What is the main idea of these paragraphs? 
. Constructing an airplane costs a lot of money. 
. Constructing an airplane takes a long time. 
| c. Many things are done to make sure a new airplane 
| is safe. c 


af 


C. See if you can answer the questions that follow without 
looking back at the story. If you have trouble, reread the 
paragraph to find the correct answer. 


1. Why does a new model of an airplane have to be 


| given 1,400 hours of tests before it is ready for 

| service? 

| a. because there is a long waiting list 

| b. to prove that the plane will fly 

l c. to show that the plane is safe lec 


- Why are some parts tested to destruction? 
a. because they are weak 
b. to show how strong they are 
c. to collect valuable data about the part as a 
guide to use and maintenance 2.¢ 


- Which of these questions can be answered by 
actually flying the airplane? (Choose three.) 
+ how much it costs to build 
- how much fuel it uses 
- how heavy it is 
- how fast it will fly 
+ how well it will climb 3. bte 


ono Te 


a A aan these questions you showed yourself how 

ner: ly you read this technical article. Other technical or 

may ific material is usually filled with facts which at first 

Hise daa difficult. But if you follow certain steps In your 
8, you will find you increase your understanding. 
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LESSON 22 Practicing Your Skills 


In this lesson you have a chance to review several important 
reading skills. 

The chart below shows various facts about U.S. and foreign 
cars. It gives you a chance to put to use your skill in finding 
information from this kind of reading. This, too, is a valuable 
skill which you will use many times. 

Reading is made up of a number of related skills, as you 


know. As you use them with increasing knowledge, you will 
gain more pleasure and profit. 


PRACTICE 


A. Now read the chart below which gives you information 
about a standard-size American car and a small foreign car. 


Then answer the questions that follow to see how well you 
have understood the chart. 


Standard-size Small-size 
U.S. Car Foreign Car 


Cost when new $1,567 
Value 3 years later 862 
Average cost of insurance and 

license per year 


Cost of gas, oil, maintenance, 
tires, etc. for one year 
(10,000 miles) 
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. Which car dropped more in value over the three- 
year period? 

a. U.S. car 

b. foreign car 


. If the owners wanted to sell their three-year-old 
cars, who would get more money for his car? 

a. the owner of the U.S. car 

b. the owner of the foreign car 


- Which owner would lose more money by selling 
his three-year-old car? 

a. the owner of the U.S. car 

b. the owner of the foreign car 


- The owner of which car has more automobile 
expenses each year? 

a. the owner of the U.S. car 

b. the owner of the foreign car 


: Which car would you guess gets better gasoline 
mileage and so uses less gas? 
a. the U.S. car 


b. the foreign car 


- Why did you choose the car you did in answering 
Question 5? 
a. 


x It is a less expensive car. 


— gasoline and other maintenance costs are 
ess. 


It is an American car and so can get gas 
cheaper., 


l Which car would you have bought if you had 
anted an economical car? 
a. the U.S. car 


b. the foreign car 
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8. Why do you think insurance and license costs 


10. 


are more for the U.S. standard-size car? 

a. It is easier to have an accident in an American 
car. 

b. It would cost less to replace the foreign car, 
and license and insurance costs are based on 
the value of the car. 

c. People who buy foreign cars have less money 
to spend on license and insurance. 


- Which of the following would you think might 


be true? 


a. United States standard-size cars cost more 
originally but do not go down in value as fast 
as foreign cars do. 


. All foreign cars are less expensive to buy and 
operate than U.S. cars are. 

- The foreign car became popular and sold well 
in the U.S. because it was so economical. 


Do you know or can you guess what the U.S. 
automobile manufacturers did after many people 
in the U.S. began buyi & cars similar to the 
foreign one in the chart? 

a. 


b. They stopped the importing of foreign cars 
into the U.S. 


c. They asked the oil companies to refuse to sell 
gasoline and oil to foreign car owners. 


B. Read the problem below and answer the questions. 


Robbie scored 16 points in the basketball game against 
Andrews School. That was 4 more points than he had scored 
in the game the week before. In the next game he made 7 field 
goals and 6 free throws for a total of 20 points. What was the 
average number of points per game scored by Robbie during 
the three games? 


1. What does the problem ask? 
a. How many points did Robbie score in each 
game? 
b. How many points did he score all together? 
c. What was Robbie’s average score for each of 
the three games? tE 


* Which of the following pieces of information are 
&1ven in the problem? (Choose three.) 
a. the number of games Robbie played 


b. the total number of points he scored in all 
games 
c. the total number of points Robbie scored 
P against Andrews School 
- the total number of points Robbie scored in 
the last game ae 
3. ; ; 
is information is necessary in order to solve 
he problem? (Choose two.) 
a. how many points Robbie scored in the first 
Š game 
- the total number of points scored by Robbie in 
all three games 
(O : 
a how Many points a field goal counts 
a ie °W many field goals Robbie made 3 8 
. ti - . 
ea. finding the information for Question 3, what 
SS i r 
vi hie. ay to get the correct answer? 


b. subtraction c. division 4. c 


a 
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C. Here is another problem. See how easily you can solve 
it by using the skills you have learned. 


Wendy wanted to buy a portable phonograph. She found a 
second-hand one that she could purchase for $30.00, and she 
began to save her money. In a month’s time she had saved 
$4.15 from her allowance, $7.50 from baby-sitting jobs, $2.25 
from a housecleaning job, and 80¢ from a dog-walking job. 
How much more money did she need to earn before she could 
purchase the used phonograph? 


1. What does the problem ask? 


a. 
b. 


How much money had Wendy already earned? 
How much money did Wendy still need to earn? 


c. How much more money did Wendy receive for 


baby-sitting than for house cleaning? 


2. What information is given in the problem? 
(Choose three.) 


a. 
b. 
Cc. 


d. 


3. What information is necessar 
the problem? 
a. 
b. 


4. After finding the information for 


process is necessary to get the co 
a. 
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- how long it took Wend: 


how much the secondhand phonograph cost 
how much money Wendy earned in one month 
how much money Wendy saved from her 
allowance 


how long it took Wendy to save enough money 
to buy the phonograph 


y in order to solve 


the original cost of the phonograph when new 


the total amount of money Wendy had saved 
at the end of the month 


y to save enough money 
to buy the phonograph 


Question 3, what 
rrect answer? 


addition b. subtraction c. multiplication 


. a,b,c 


LESSON 23 


Just Read! 


The End of the Rope 


‘Two men linked by a strong rope 
climbed the sheer flank of the giant 
cliff. Eight hundred feet of space 
gaped beneath them, and the cold 
mountain air steamed on their 
Perspiring faces. 

Nicolas, the guide from the hotel, 
was in the lead. He was a young 
ae Fi very tall, but his thickset, 
a. er ry body was admirably 
td ed to his trade. He progressed 
ie cee calm, rhythmical 
A oy eaving himself higher 
Aged they halted to breathe and 
ae shoulders rested lightly 
a the cliff, and his light blue 
ethos down into the abyss 
thai yo dread, seeking the dots 

alley ne bese in the Savoyard 
was ela e glint of blue that 


e we gettin a 
below A iym g there?” the man 
e 
5 hed Somewhat older, a tourist. 
ga dressed for the occasion, 
ndry belts and instruments, 


“The F 
of eae of the Rope” 


his canteen was new and covered 
with felt. He was the complete 
Alpine climber, down to the boots 
and up to the tiny feather of the 
felt hat. But he was a novice and 
suffered from dizziness. During the 
pauses, his eyes remained glued 
obstinately to the stone inches from 
his nose, his mouth twitched, and 
his whole body pressed against the 
cliff, crucified there by terror. 

Nicolas guessed his thoughts. 
Monsieur Gonthier was wondering 
what insane impulse, what ill-in- 
spired snobbism, had turned him 
into a mountain climber. His 
quivering fingers often caressed the 
rope that held him to the guide. 

“Ts it much farther?” he insisted 
pleadingly. 

“About a hundred yards, Mon- 
sieur.” 

Nicolas was aware that his client 
had lost all his fine lust for moun- 
tain sports. When they reached the 
top of this cliff, he would not con- 
sider going on to the peak, over 


by G i peann. 
es Chambrun, p> C2O7e Surdez. Copyright, 1934, by George Surdez. Reprinted by permission 


iC. 


a 
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the glacier. He would complain of 
illness and suggest that he be taken 
down by the trail. And he would 
tip Nicolas heavily, with a sugges- 
tion that the guide should keep the 
incidents of the trip to himself. For 
Gonthier had boasted loudly down 
below. 

The mountaineer smiled. He had 
reached a sort of platform, twelve 
inches wide and three feet in length, 
hewed from the cliff to enlarge a 
natural ledge. He nursed his client 
upward with light jerks on the rope; 
and when the panting man was at 
his side, he stretched a big forearm 
across his back to steady him. 

“Take a look, Monsieur,” he 
urged. “The view is magnificent.” 

Gonthier, his face like moist 
putty, peeped over one shoulder., 
Then his glance sought the rock 
again. “Magnificent, yes.” 


“An eagles view.” Nicolas 
laughed. “Only we have no wings! 
Four years ago a gentleman fell 
from here. He was a Dane who had 
climbed all over the world. Nearly 
three hundred meters to the first 
stop!” He removed his arm. “PU 
go ahead and hoist you later. You 
have to swing yourself in space 
once or twice.” 

Nicolas reached out, his horny 
palm fastened on stone, and he was 
off. Thirty feet above his compan- 
ion, he found a spot on which he 
could stand at ease. He looked 
down at Gonthier, who strove to 
clutch the mountain to his breast. 
Then he grasped the rope, rubbed 
it vigorously against a sharp edge, 
until a twist of his wrists broke it. 

“Look, Monsieur.” Nicolas 
waited until the other lifted his 
white face, showed him the frayed 


ends. “That’s the way mountain 
accidents occur, you see. Here’s 
your end, Monsieur.” 

Gonthier’s eyes followed the rope 
until he caught a glimpse of the gap 
below. His mouth opened, and a 
weak, shrill yelp of horror escaped 
from his lips. 

“Monsieur, you are in no danger,” 
Nicolas said, lighting a pipe. “The 
one is solid. Monsieur came 
o reer two days ago, and 
Tr them. Climbing them was 
= or boys. You said so. You 
oo at the Palace Hotel. Do 
rhe Apa speaking to the maid 
r “ae your dinner that eve- 

Pa igi very pretty girl.” 
iea t say anything offen- 

oa Gonthier protested. 

E a didn’t. But you, a fine 
Tp K from Paris, with a big 
‘ k ge clothes, you talked 
theta i) riend. And she said she 
what Saged to me. Do you recall 
«n, YOU told her?” 

i aing offensive, I’m sure.” 

ae old her it was a shame for 
marry = A pretty girl like her to 
laughed a a mountaineer. You 

eYou ae Monsieur—you told 

hat aie, Invited me for a drink 
ee i '00n, when you hired me 
™p, and that I perspired 


= 


when I walked across the lobby of 
the Palace Hotel, because I was 
embarrassed. You said that I didn’t 
know what to do with my hands. 
You knew she wouldn’t repeat that 
to me, too. But I saw she was a bit 
ashamed of me that night, and she 
spoke of my manners. So I found 
out where she had got the idea. 
“Now, I seldom go into the 
lobby; I seldom drink in the café. 
Those are not the places I’m used 
to. But I accepted your invitation, 
on your own ground. This time 
we’re in a place where you are 
embarrassed and I’m not. You 
come and join me here, and PI 


reattach the rope.” 
“Pll give you five thousand 


francs to help me,” Gonthier prom- 
ised. “And if I die, it’s murder—”’ 

“Mountain accident, Monsieur. 
Frayed rope. That happens every 


season.” 
Gonthier was mute. He tried to 


move, trembled and moaned. 
Nicolas watched him, saw that 
his nerve had failed completely. 
He felt no scorn, for he had seen 
men of proved courage frightened 
in the mountains. After five minutes 
he fastened a spare rope to his pick, 
securely wedged in the rock, and 
slid down to his client. 
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“You see, Monsieur,” he said, 
fastening the loose end about Gon- 
thier’s body, “that it isn’t always 
easy to play another man’s game.” 

Nicolas once more at the end 
of the rope, the tourist took heart, 
and they reached the top of the 
cliff. Gonthier sank down, wiped 
his face, swallowed from his 
canteen. 

“I offered you five thousand 
francs to come and get me. You 
did. The offer sticks.” 

Nicolas scowled and shook his 
head. 

“No. If you think your life’s been 
saved, Pll charge you what I think 
it’s worth, ten francs. I wanted to 


man like you can be taught a few 
things. You can complain at the 
manager’s office. Let’s go—” 

He indicated the easy trail lead- 
ing to the valley. For a long mo- 
ment, Gonthier hesitated. Some 
inner struggle clouded his face, then 
he spoke calmly. 

“Nicolas, I hired you to take me 
to the top.” 

“You are serious, Monsieur?” 
Nicolas looked at him steadily. 
“You will go on, across the ice and 
up to the peak, with me?” f 

“We have to learn,’ Gonthier 
added. 

Nicolas grinned and stretched 


out his hand wide. ‘Monsieur, 

give you a lesson. Even a gentle- youre a man. Let’s go.” 
1. From the list below, choose four words which 

describe Nicolas. 

a. skillful b. frightened c. calm 

d. boastful e. wise f. courageous Ta ät, f 
2. Choose three words which best describe Gonthier. 

a. stupid b. frightened cœ. lazy 

d. boastful e. weak f. courageous 2. b,d,f 


3. Why did a problem develop between these two? 


a. Gonthier did not respect people from the 
country. 


b. Gonthier said he was a better mountain climber 
than Nicolas. 


c. Gonthier hired Nicolas as a guide. 
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LESSON 24 Reviewing Skills 


1. There are many reasons for using graphs. Which 
of the following is not a good reason for presenting 
information in graph form? : 

a. to show the reader differences in size quickly 
and correctly 

b. to include more information than can be 
written in sentences SA 

c. to avoid using many figures and repetitive 
phrases in the same paragraph. 


: In illustrations A, B, and C below there is informa- 
tion about the activities of the men during a period 
of time in Cousteau’s underwater home, described in 


Lesson 6. Questions 2 through 5 are based on these 
illustrations, 


H e 
pe [a | 


Al Bill Chuck Dan Ed Frank George 


f; 
Hours 


t 
H 


Al Bill Chuck Dan Ed Frank George 


Total Hours Hours 
Spent Out- Spent 
side House Exploring 


Hours 
Spent 
Fishing 


ne BO, 


2. Illustration A is called a 


a. chart b. bar graph 

c. line graph d. square graph 
3. Illustration B is an example of a 

a. chart b. bar graph 

c. line graph d. square graph 
4. Illustration C is an example of a 

a. chart b. bar graph 

c. line graph d. square graph 


5. Which of the seven men in the experiment caught 
the most fish in the least amount of time? 
a. Al b. Bill c. Chuck d. Dan 
e. Ed f. Frank g. George 


The seventh-grade Friendship Club is planning a 
cake sale, and they need to know just how much each 
Slice of cake actually costs to make. The cake mix 
Costs 41¢; the frosting costs 41¢ also. Besides these 
ingredients, the cake mix calls for the addition of 1 
88 (6¢) and water (no cost). The Friendship Club 
Pla ns to slice each cake into twelve pieces. How much 
will each slice cost the club? 


8. What does the problem ask? 
a. How much money can the Friendship Club 
make on their cake sale? 
How much will each cake cost? 
c- What is the cost of each slice? 
- Which three of the following are given in the 
Problem? 
a. the cost of the cake mix 
the cost of the -frosting 
the cost of the whole cake 
- the cost of the other ingredients 


aor 


159 


10. 


160 


. What information must you find in order to solve 


the problem? 

a. How many cakes will be for sale? 

b. How much will each cake cost? 

c. How many slices can be cut from each cake? 


. What process should you use to find the total 


cost of each cake? 
a. addition 

b. subtraction 

e. multiplication 
d. division 


What process should you use to find the cost of 
one slice of cake? 


a. addition 

b. subtraction 

c. multiplication - 
d. division 


a 


ABOUT THIS BOOK , 


5 THE MACMILLAN READING SPECTRUM is a complex of instructional 
materials designed to help individualize reading instruction in the intermediate 
grades. The coverage of skills is complete and the development is sequential. 


a The SPECTRUM provides a plan for a full reading program and may be used 
with or without basal readers. The books require a minimum of teacher direc- 


tion; each pupil can work toward improving his own reading ability. S; 


The goal of the Reading Comprehension booklets is to improve the child’s 


ability to comprehend and enjoy what he reads. Beginning with simple sentences 
i and progressing to sentences working together in paragraphs, the pupil sees 


the relationships among words and among sentences that make reading easier 


: for him. 
4 This book is divided into six major blocks of material: . 
1. Pages 1-15 Appreciating the Author’s Purpose and Mood r 
This section helps the pupil recognize the author’s purpose and mood in 
2 expository, narrative, descriptive, and persuasive writing. 
- Pages 16-45 Judging Fact, Fiction, and Opinion 
The pupil is urged to evaluate his reading in terms of its accuracy and 
| 3 authenticity. 
` -ages 46-93 Drawing Conclusions and Predicting Outcomes 
Logical thinking enables the pupil to understand and predict plot and 
4 character development. t yF 


ages 94-125 Reading with a Purpose ’ 
Stat eae reviews the techniques of selecting relevant information, 
Bees ton ie ee ae and reading with a purpose. k’ 
Beta, a 2 Reading Charts and Graphs a 

ction and practice is given in reading and understa nE charts 


TE graphs. bi 
eading elon P Plying Reading Skills to Content Material d 
materiai. may. be consciously applied to scientific and technical, 


Re Ee s F 
efore be vecognizing the author’s purpose, formulating certain questions 
outlin: Ras > reading for details, and organizing information by 
acient a RA aoe 2 aid the pupil in reading and understanding 


